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NEWS 
Y the time this appears in print, the terms of the Anglo- 
American loan will have been published, and the results of 
twelve weeks of hard bargaining and horse dealing will be known. 
The sum involyed is £1,100,000,000, of which some nine-tenths 
are available for future purposes and one-tenth for payment for 
Lease-Lend goods still in process of delivery. The total sum is 
rather lower than was originally hoped for, but slightly higher than 
at One time was expected. The rate of interest is 2 per cent., 
which again is rather higher than our negotiators may have hoped 
for. But throughout the negotiations the Americans have been im- 
pressed by the need to demonstrate to Congress that they have 
driven not merely a good but a hard bargain; and they will still 
have a stiff fight to convince Congress that they have not been 
out-smarted. On the other hand, it seems likely that the United 
States have insisted on fewer concessions in economic policy than 
was thought at one time ; if they concern chiefly measures to permit 
members of the sterling area to purchase freely in the United States, 
then on general grounds it is difficult to criticise them, so long as 
they are introduced with sufficient regard to our temporary diffi- 
culties at this particularly difficult stage of the transition period 
from war to peace. But, of course, the most urgent aim of the 
United States has been to secure British ratification of the Bretton 
Woods monetary plan. Their desire for our ratification has assumed 
considerable urgency towards the end of the negotiations, as the 
plan will lapse unless Great Britain, among other countries, ratifies 
it by December 31st. But ratification of the plan can hardly be 
regarded as a concession on our part. Refusal to ratify the plan, 
which is the keystone of America’s efforts to achieve a general 
stabilisation of currencies and a restoration of world trade, would 
involye us in an economic struggle in which, with our present 
resources, we should have little prospect of success. But, again, the 
effects of the plan depend on whether America will use her economic 
and financial power with the same regard for the difficulties of other 
countries which she expects them to show for hers. 


Nationalisation in France 


The French Bill for the nationalisation of credit, which was passed 
by the Assembly on Sunday, is considerably more radical than 
the comparable British measure nationalising the Bank of England ; 
but both attempt to achieve the same ends by different means, which 
are explicable by the differing financial structure in the two countries. 
The French Bill nationalises not only the Banque de France but 


OF THE WEEK 


the four principal deposit banks ; together with the control of agri- 
cultural deposits, which has already been established, this brings 
more than 80 per cent. of French bank deposits directly under State 
control. The Communists naturally enough objected to the gap 
of 20 per cent. which is left free, as also to the proposals for com- 
pensation, and for these reasons they decribed the Bill as a Progres- 
sive and not a Socialist one. Nevertheless they voted for the Bill, 
in order as they said to show they were not obstructionist. By securing 
their support, which enabled the Government to show a united front 
to critics on the Right, and to pass so important a Bill with the 
maximum of speed and minimum of controversy, General de Gaulle 
may claim a notable success, which will increase the prestige of his 
Government ; it is precisely this kind of legislation that the country 
hopes for from his administration. It was natural, however, that 
his Conservative critics should ask why the French banking system 
should require more radical remedies than those applied in Great 
Britain by a Socialist Government. The reply by M. Pléven, 
Minister of National Economy, was both witty and wise. The British, 
he said, can replace legislation by custom, and one word from the 
Governor of the Bank of England ensures the obedience of all British 
banks. But the French are both more suspicious and more literal 
and require written proof that control has been established. The 
British Parliament can do anything except change men into women ; 
the French Assembly can also do anything except change Frenchmen 
into Englishmen. 


The Yugoslav Republic 


The declaration by the Yugoslav Constituent Assembly that Yugo- 
slavia is henceforward a federal democratic Republic and that the 
Karageorgevitch dynasty is deprived of all its rights and interests 
has caused no surprise in this country. There is every disposition 
to regard it as the logical conclusion of the events that have led to 
the triumph of Marshal Tito’s régime, in which this country has 
played so large a part, and as a matter which the Yugoslav peoples 
have decided for themselves. The Tito-Subasic agreement of 1944 
was based on the assumption that the constitutional issue must be 
left for the people to decide ; and whatever criticisms there have 
been of the recent elections, there is general consent that they were 
as free as any elections could be under existing conditions in the 
Balkans, and that the Constituent Assembly which emerged from 
them has every right to claim that it is a true reflection of the 
people’s will. If, as must be hoped, the constitutional issue can now 
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as settled, Marshal Tito’s Government will be in a 


be regarded 
on to encourage the process of democratic development 


stronger posill 
to which it is pledged and for which this country hopes; and the 
greatest assistance we, and other Great Powers, can give is by un- 
qualified recognition of the legitimacy of the new Republic. Hes:taiion 
Va 

in Yugoslavia as an act of hostility ; its effect would be to divide 
Marshal Tito from the Allies who helped him most to achieve power 
and to convince him that the only power from which Yugoslavia can 
expect genuine friendship and assistance is the Soviet Union. 


r qualification in granting such recognition can only be interpreted 


The Veil of Ignorance 

In a speech in Moscow this week M. Kalinin, President of the 
Supreme Council of the Soviet Union, drew attention to the 
ignorance that prevails in his country of conditions of life outside her 
borders and the desirability of dispelling it. Addressing the Young 
Communists on Sunday he urged them to become better acquainted 
with the customs, culture and character of the people in foreign 
countries and especially, as a means to this end, to become masters 
of foreign languages. M. Kalinin’s words are important as an indica- 
tion that the Soviet Union is becoming aware of the dangers implicit 
in the enforced isolation of her peoples. The Soviet Union cannot, 
any more than anyone else, escape from international co-operation 
in the post-war world ; and unless she can breed the leaders, and the 
public opinion, capable of understanding the modes of thought and 
speech of other nations she must find herself at an inevitable dis- 
advantage. Certainly no Soviet statesman can contemplate quite 
without alarm his country’s inability to make itself understood 
abroad or her failure to benefit by the friendship so repeatedly 
urged upon her. Fortunately M. Kalinin does not stand alone. 
Although M. Molotov abruptly rejected a recent complaint by foreign 
correspondents against the Soviet censorship, it appears in fact that 
subsequently there has been a relaxation of its severities. These frail 
swallows do not make a summer of the Soviet Union’s relations with 
the outside world ; but they may be the first harbingers of returning 
warmth and are welcome as signs that the veil of ignorance that 
divides Russia from her friends may yet be lifted. 


The Government and India 

The statement on India read in the two Houses on Tuesday leaves 
the situation substantially as it was. That is satisfactory, in that it 
indicates to all concerned (and to some not directly concerned) that 
policy regarding India is, like foreign policy, no party matter. The 
position was made perfectly clear by the Cripps offer in 1942. From 
that moment it has been possible for Indians to get together at any 
moment and draft a constitution for their country. The British 
Government is pledged in advance to accept it even if it points to 
complete and immediate severance of all ties between India and 
Great Britain—not that such a development as that is to be considered 
probable. In view of the language Pandit Jahawarlal Nehru has been 
using of late the Government’s firm declaration, and its resolve to 
preserve law and order in India, are as much to be welcomed as its 
determination to pursue the economic and social development of the 
country with all zeal. The proposal to send “a goodwill mission” 
of Members of Parliament to India is sound, though, as Mr. Eden 
and others pointed out, it will be necessary to define the status 
of the mission with some precision. It will be equally necessary, 
it may be added, to select the members of the mission with dis- 
criminating care. Not all M.P.’s would be helpful in India-at the 
present time. . 


Federation and U.N.O. 

Mr. Eden’s observations in the foreign affairs debate last week on 
the need for some abatement of national sovereignties has had a 
rather alarmingly stimulating effect on Mr. Bevin. The Foreign 
Secretary’s reply, guarded though it was, went well beyond Mr. 
Eden’s conception, and in a speech on the United Nations Organisa- 
tion last Saturday he set as the next task but onc—the next being 
the construction of U.N.O. itself—that of “ creating the right of the 
peoples of the world to elect their own representatives to 2 world 
Parliament.” ‘The Foreign Secretary is a hard-headed man and he 
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probably cherishes few illusions, in spite of appearances, on the 
practicability of any development of the kind he indicates in any 
near future. But his words as they stand are a dangerous encourage- 
ment to loose thinking. To talk about the peoples of the world 
electing representatives to a world Parliament when half of them 
have not got to the length of casting responsible votes for a national 
Parliament is to dash recklessly forward from present realities to a 
visionary future. Is there a country in Asia in which voting for a 
national Parliament is any better than a farce, even if it exists at all? 
What kind of voting for a national Parliament is there in Russia? 
And what prospect is there that a country like the United States 
would consent in any discernible future to submit itself to the 
decisions of any overriding world Parliament? These things may 
come. Some day, no doubt, they will come. But the immediate 
task, and an immense task, is to make the United Nations Organisa- 
tion equal to the hopes inspired by it. To fix attention on the next 
task but One means at this stage is a disastrous diversion and 
dissipation of energy. 


Centralisation of Gas 


The Government will be greatly assisted, in answering critics 
of its nationalisation policies, by the report of a Committee of Inquiry 
into the gas industry, which was appointed by the Coalition Govern- 
ment in 1944. The report is the work, not of Socialist doctrinaires, but 
of hardheaded business mea ; and its proposals amount to a recom- 
mendation that the industry as a whole should be nationalised. At the 
moment the industry is operated partly by private and partly by muni- 
cipal concerns ; the Committee recommend that they shall all be pur- 
chased by the State, and reorganised under ten Regional Boards, 
who will be responsible for all the concerns in their areas. The 
Committee sees advantages in placing responsibility for the industry 
squarely on the shoulders of the Minister and the regional direc- 
tors, and the opportunity for public criticism this will afford; 
at the same time, they give the directors complete freedom in operat- 
ing the concerns under their control. By this reorganisation of the 
industry they hope to gain the advantages of a reduction in costs, 
improvement in labour conditions, economy in capital charges, im- 
provements in distribution and sales organisations, and an expansion 
in research ; but they propose that the results should be subject to 
review after ten years. They do not criticise the efficiency of the 
industry as it exists today, but say that “ the existing forms of organi- 
sation no longer suit present day conditions, and are even less likely 
to provide the scope to meet the problems of the future.” This 
is, in fact, the basic principle of the whole nationalisation programme ; 
it is for the Government to demonstrate that it applies not only to 
gas but to other industries. 


The Advancement of Science 


Last week the House of Commons showed itself at its best in a 
most stimulating discussion on the means of encouraging 
and developing scientific work in this country. There was a 
refreshing absence of party spirit in the speeches of members 
of all parties ; one might almost suspect that the House found the 
subject too serious for party controversy. Freedom from prejudice 
went so far that Mr. Morrison proclaimed himself a .“ great indi- 
vidualist” and pleaded that Government control should not be 
allowed to interfere with “the complete liberty and freedom of intel- 
lectual adventure.” Mr. Morrison has taken the first step-in 
harnessing scientific inquiry and research to the service of the com- 
munity by setting up a Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Alan Barlow, to advise the Government on the organisation of 
our scientific manpower and resources and to make recommenda- 
tions on the policies which should govern their use and development 
during the next ten years. At a later stage he promises also, no 
doubt in the light of the Committee’s advice, the reorganisation of 
the existing scientific agencies already serving the Government. 
Organisational measures alone will not, however, solve the problem, 
which is of the most vital importance to the future of the nation. 
It is also essential that the Government and industry together should 
be prepared to devote to the advancement of science, pure and 
applied, a far larger proportion of their incomes than hitherto. 
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the House of Commons will have run its course and ended in 
a division which will mean precisely nothing. A Government with 
a majority of approximately two hundred has little to fear in the 
division lobby, where the decision of none but a possible handful 
of independents is determined by the arguments advanced in 
debate. The wisdom of the Opposition in putting down a vote of 
censure at this juncture is questionable. If Ministers had been given 
a little more rope (it might well be argued) they could have been 
counted on with confidence to employ it in the usual manner ; if 
they are as incompetent as the Opposition suggest a much heavier 
indictment might be drawn against them a little later. That, how- 
ever, is a matter of Parliamentary tactics. It does not touch the 
essence of the question, which is how far, if at all, the Government 
has in its four months or so of office forfeited the confidence which 
the country so decisively reposed in it in July. That is a question 
every elector is capable of answering broadly for himself, without 
the valuable assistance of the Opposition. But the more anxious 
he is to give a genuinely fair answer the more convinced he is likely 
to become that to press for an answer at this early stage is 
premature. There are, no doubt, to the Government’s credit acts 
of omission or of commission on which judgements may be based, 
but it is no use blaming it for what it has not yet had time to do, 
and while there may be every ground for believing that Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan will fail to produce the necessary houses, Mr. 
Shinwell the necessary coal, Sir Stafford Cripps the necessary 
export trade, each of the Ministers in question can contend with 
some reason that (to borrow a metaphor from Mr. Bevan’s sphere) 
he is still only laying foundations and that to ask for the sight of 
a finished structure is unreasonable. That kind of protestation 
will not hold water long, but at this stage some justification can still 
be claimed for it. 

It follows that debate on the Government’s defaults at this 
stage is a little unreal, as the opening interchanges on Wednes- 
day showed clearly enough. An indictment can undoubtedly be 
drawn against the Government. It can be charged with what 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton called a palsied demobilisation policy ; it 
is true incontestably that thousands of men are doing nothing 
but waste time in the Army while industry at home is clamouring 
for them, and they ask nothing better than to get back to produc- 
tive work. But the dilemma remains, and it would face any 
Government—are men at home, who can perfectly well be spared 
from the Army, to be released while others of a higher group are 
still on service abroad? Such a step would be of obvious economic 
value, but the injustice between man and man would be such 
that it can plainly not be contemplated. On that the Government 
must take its stand; the Bevin scheme holds the field and no 
serious modification of it is possible, though it is arguable that it 
can and should be speeded up considerably ; the disparity between 
America’s rate of discharge and our own is marked. On controls 
it is equally difficult to reach any finality. Conservatives can 
point to the frustration and hindrance caused by those still in 
force, Government speakers can enumerate those that have been 
abrogated, and point to the steady removal of shackles in this 
quarter and that. On the whole it does no harm for the Opposition 
to keep pressing for a return of liberty, but the dispute is really 
only over marginal cases. Over a wide field, particularly in regard 
to such matters as rationing of food and clothing, the necessity 
for the continuance of controls is common ground. 

Nationalisation is a far more contentious question, though so 
far as Wednesday’s debate was concerned the edge of the Opposi- 
tion’s attack was a little blunted by the publication that very 


B Y the time these words are read the two-day censure debate in 


morning—singularly opportunely for the Government—of the 
committee set up by the Coalition Government to consider the 
future of the gas industry. The decision in favour of something 
that is not, it is true, nationalisation, but like enough to it to be 
mistaken for its twin, was taken not by a Socialist Minister but by 
a far from Socialist committee presided over by the head of one 
of the greatest capitalist concerns in the country. That Sir 
Stafford Cripps should make considerable play with that was 
inevitable, and it does in fact go some way to support his claim 
that nationalisation is not an end in itself, but simply a means of 
achieving co-ordination for the sake of efficiency. That, of course, 
is no more than a claim. The test is whether efficiency is in the end 
achieved or not, and the probabilities in regard to that are as 
strong one way as the other. There is, in particular, full justifi- 
cation for the doubts Mr. Lyttelton expressed as to the capacity 
of a hopelessly overdriven Civil Service to cope with a vastly 
increased centralisation of administration in Whitehall ; when all 
sources have been scoured the shortage of men (and women) of 
first-rate ability is likely to be acute. Coal seems likely to provide 
the first test, and there is nothing there to encourage any present 
optimism. If nationalisation is to prove the stimulus to increased 
production which Socialists have always declared it would be, it 
is clear that the mere promise of nationalisation yields no such 
result. Output is still dropping, and already the prospect of the 
realisation of Mr. Shinwell’s target figure of 8,000,000 tons extra 
this winter is receding fast. The best that can be said of national- 
isation of the coal industry is that no better means of revivifying 
the industry has been suggested. But it is still far from clear 
that this is in fact a sound means, or that it will prove effective. 
The censure debate, as has been said, could produce no 
results of value. Yet results, in the form of some dissipation of 
the existing atmosphere of uncertainty, are needed urgently. In 
such an atmosphere no business can prosper. That is the essen- 
tial vice of the nationalisation campaign. Sir Stafford Cripps may 
be right in saying that the Government does not want national- 
isation for its own sake, but it is plain that a great many of the 
Government’s supporters do, and there is no way of telling today 
how far the tide will flow. It may be that the Government, 
striking against practical difficulties which in the early stage of 
mere platform speeches troubled it little, will, as in the case of 
road transport, tend to modify its original intentions. It may be, 
on the other hand, that, impelled by the demands of its back- 
benchers, it will go further and faster than its more prudent and 
experienced members at all desire. In either case pernicious 
uncertainty remains, and business today is almost equally frustrated 
by such uncertainty and by departmental hindrances and delays. 
It is no use arguing about the latter in the House of Commons ; 
every business man has bitter experience of them every day. To 
a large extent they may be necessary, but it would be more 
reassuring to see Ministers fighting the evil than defending it. 
With the political situation what it is, that industrial and com- 
mercial development should be hanging fire is inevitable. No 
prudent man would plan large extensions of his business—and 
large business extensions are badly needed—till he knows how 
far nationalisation is coming in his direction, and to what extent he 
is to be subject to a mass of crippling rules and regulations 
framed by Ministers and Civil Servants with, except in rare cases, 
no shred of personal experience of the practical problems that 
form his daily concern. So-called co-operation between Govern- 
ment and industry can assume a stimulating or a sterilising form, 
with some odds in favour of the latter. Therein lies the justification 
for constant and constructive criticism by a Parliamentary 
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Opposition. Mr. Harold Macmillan claimed on Wednesday that 
it was that contribution which this Opposition aspired to make. 
If that can be established well and good. The economic crisis 
is grave enough to make all-party collaboration very nearly indis- 
pensable. Unfortunately the fundamental and perfectly genuine 
differences of opinion as to the wisdom of nationalisation, except 
in a restricted area of common ground, make that hard to realise. 


A SPECTATOR’ 


ITH the sudden death of Lord Lang of Lambeth a great figure 

passes from public life. Scholarship, eloquence, sincerity, 
breadth of mind—all these and many other qualities were embodied 
in this son of a Scottish Presbyterian who at Balliol seemed destined 
for the highest honours at the Bar and in the House, but went instead 
by way of Portsea, Stepney and York to Lambeth. In that long 
career certain milestones stand out, apart from the translations from 
see to see. One was Dr. Lang’s chairmanship of the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930; another the crusade for the Revised Prayer Book 
in 1928; another the broadcast on the death of King George V; 
another a Sunday evening broadcast address on the abdication of 
King Edward VIII. The criticism which the abdication address 
provoked would have been just as strong, though it would have come 
from other quarters, if the leading figure in the Church of England 
had chosen to keep silent on a subject on which he deemed it right 
to be outspoken. An undergraduate at Balliol in Jowett’s day, Lord 
Lang was a member of a notable society, which numbered among 
others, Curzon, Edward Grey and J. A. Spender. In college and 
university debates he took vigorous part as a Conservative, but it is 
of some interest to note that in the course of brief reminiscences 
contributed to a forthcoming life of Spender he observes “ but I was 
really a Liberal.” When I once sat next to him at a dinner at which 
the talk turned on literature he mentioned as his two favourite novels 
—not at all suggesting that they ought to be everyone’s favourites— 
Middlemarch and The Heart of Midlothian. 

* . * * 

What record of the Nuremberg trial—perhaps the greatest legal 
process in the history of the world—is to be left to posterity? I doubt 
if anyone has begun to thinx much about that yet, but it is quite 
time someone did. Already .erbatim reports of the proceedings are 
piling up in the House of Commons Library, where they are at the 
disposal of any Member desiring to consult them. “Consult” is 
the right word, for it must be some uncommon enthusiast who can 
spare time to read these accumulating foolscap pages of typescript. 
But they might well be printed in serial form like Hansard, for it 
can hardly be argued that they are of less importance and interest 
than the average run of proceedings in Parliament. There is at the 
same time a great opportunity to set the right person preparing 
a short descriptive account of the trial on the lines of the brilliant 
pamphlets on the achievements of the different fighting services 
turned out by Mr. St. George Saunders. Bur the time to put that 
in train is now. I gather the matter is likely to be raised in the 
House of Commons. 

* * * . 

Someone complained in the House of Commons the other day 
that while the Hous: contained some seventy lawyers, it included 
not one scientist. That sounds on the face of it a little anomalous, 
but I am not very sure, all the same, that the House is the right 
place for scientists—right, I mean primarily from their point of view. 
They have their own peculiar and all-important field—to 

Follow knowledge like a sinking star 

Beyond the utmost bounds of human thought— 
and it is very different from the House’s field. One of the most 
distinguished scientists of the day, Professor A. V. Hill, sat in the 
House from 1940, but when the Dissolution came he felt the call of 
his laboratory more compelling than the call of St. Stephen’s, and 
went back to it. A scientist whose inclinations turned to politics 
{there have generally been a few able doctors at Westminster) could 
no doubt be of considerable value there, but most of them can be 
of even greater value sumewhere else. 
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It would make greatly for confidence and stability if the Govern- 
ment would lay down plainly the limits beyond which in the 
present Parliament it would not go. What degree of freedom can 
private enterprise—the backbone of the country, though for Sir 
Stafford Cripps business men are comprehensively “ profiteers "— 
count on retaining? If this week’s debate elicited a clear state- 
ment on that it would be well worth while. 


S .NOTEBOOK 


Oxford has always had rather an advantage over the sister 
university in the matter of detective-stories—no mean consideration 
in these days. There is Miss Dorothy Sayers’ Gaudy Night and 
Mr. Masterman’s An Oxford Tragedy—those, at least, and for all I 
know there may be others. Cambridge has now staked what I think 
is its first claim in this important field, and it is high time it did. 
Fortunately, The Cambridge Murders (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) is a very 
creditable effort, and if its author, Dilwyn Rees, is not really called 
Dilwyn Rees most people in Cambridge know what he is called, 
His ingenuity in placing his imaginary Fisher College between 
Trinity and John’s—which in fact are separated by no more than a 
20-foot lane,—is original, but he offers two murders, the Dean and 
a porter, so it would be ungracious to turn hypercritical. Only 
one comment seems called for. Chief Constables of the Blimp 
variety are confined (so far as they exist at all) to county forces, 
The average chief of a borough force is a highly competent Officer, 
who has usually risen from the ranks. 

* * * * 


Some remarkable figures were given by the Colonial Secretary in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday. Asked how many Jews had 
emigrated from Great Britain to Palestine in the period 1920-1945, 
Mr. Hall gave the total for the years 1922-1944, which was 2,482, or 
an average of little over one hundred a year. In the light of this, 
what are British Zionists driving at? Do all the leaders who 
are urging that Palestine should be made a National Home for the 
Jews mean that other Jews should go there while they themselves 
hold fast to Hampstead? There may be another and a better ex- 
planation, but this is clearly the obvious one. If it is correct, it is 
a strange comment on the zeal for the National Home. 

. 7 * * 

Lord Stansgate is acting wisely in ordering an immediate enquiry 
into the indefensible attempt of some local Air Force commander 
to get possession of the original of a letter written by an aircraftsman 
to The Grantham fFournal. In view of the enquiry, judgement on 
what looks on the face of it an outrageously high-handed business 
must be suspended. The Editor, of course, refused to consider 
surrendering the letter, till the writer himself, under whatever pres- 
sure, begged for its return. There are unsatisfactory features about 
the whole affair. The letter itself, devoted to criticisms of a Re- 
membrance Day church parade, seems to have been perfectly 


reasonable. 
* - * . 


It had been generally supposed that the appointment of Sir John 
Boyd Orr to the Directorship of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
isation would involve his resignation of his seat as one of the Members 
for the Scottish Universities. The names of possible successors had 
indeed been freely canvassed. I gather, however, that Sir John is 
likely to be in Washington (the seat of the F.A.O.) less than was 
expected, and that he will be able to keep his place in the House 
of Commons after all. He unquestionably has a special contribution 


to make there. 
- —_ * + 


In discussing the proposed Parliamentary delegation to India in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Evelyn Walkden asked 
that the delegation should contain a strong trade union element to 
establish contact with Indian trade unionists. The Silent Member 
refrained from asking that on the principle of like to like the 
delegation should include at least one member prepared to match 
Mr. Gandhi in the matter of dress and diet. JANUS. 
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POLITICS AND PROSPECTS IN CHUNGKING 


By MICHAEL HARRIS 


F we are to understand even a very small part of the very com- 

plicated situation at the moment in that vast area of East Asia 
known as China, we should try to visualise the background against 
which the chief characters are fighting their life and death struggle 
in front of an all too disinterested audience. China is an agricultural 
country, but industrial tendencies are increasing rapidly, though still 
on primitive lines ; this, of course, is mainly due to the war and to 
the shift into the interior whereby China has been cut off from all 
the outside contacts and stimulants which are so necessary if national 
industry is to keep pace with that of other countries. But it is not 
the farmer or the tinsmith who has counted in people’s political 
thinking when dealing with China ; those patient toilers continue to 
exist as they have existed for the last thousand years, and are merely 
the extra properties and scenery which are brought on in the case 
of an emergency. The China which the world deals with today 
is that of the Headquarters of the Generalissimo, which is of course 
Chungking. 

This city, Shanghai and a few other centres control the policies 
of the country. Much has been written about Chungking, and 
nothing further need be added ; but it was here that the world first 
saw Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tze-tung together, on the occasion 
of the official Government party to celebrate VJ Day. After watch- 
ing the two men together for a time, a First Secretary turned to me 
and said: “It’s not going to be easy,” and of course it wasn’t. Here, 
then, is our background, cosmopolitan, cynical, weary, the same 
people and the same cliques from one year to another, always ready 
to listen to somebody else’s rumour, censorship, and the consistent 
refusal on everyone’s part to commit themselves. It is not the best 
of backgrounds in which to carry out delicate political negotiations ; 
but how did the situation come to degenerate into actual warfare? 


It is worth while recalling a few features in the past history 
of the two chief characters. No one will doubt that General 
Chiang has been a successful war leader. He has succeeded in 
holding his country against both internal and external enemies, and 
he has kept sufficient unity within his party’s vast domain to bring 
about the defeat of Japan. During this time the Communists were 
living and fighting a separate existence in what might have been 
termed another country. The reactionaries in the National Govern- 
ment made sure that no help should be sent to the North and that 
no encouragement should be given. Thus for three years the Com- 
munists were completely cut off from outside contacts, and the world 
had no means of knowing the state of affairs which existed there 
and whether or not the Communists would be able to continue, 
strangled by the Chungking factions. Rumours began to filter 
through, pressmen brought back startling stories of the rate of pro- 
gress ; industries were flourishing, local governments had been set 
up with great success, political training had reached a high standard 
and morgle was high. -Many of the age-old faults of China, such as 
the system of land-owning, had been abolished. By VJ Day it was 
apparent that the success or failure of post-war China depended 
largely on how the Kuomintang and the Communists could be 
brought together. Before the end of the war various attempts had 
been made to arrange conferences and discussions ; General Hurley 
visited Yenan at the end of last year and Chou En-lai paid frequent 
visits to the capital, but these did not prevent a worsening of 
relations which culminated in the National Government’s refusal 
to allow the Communist forces to accept any of the Japanese sur- 
renders. The result was perfectly obvious: the Communists began 
walking in to take what they wanted. 

It is important to realise the Communists’ dilemma at this point ; 
if they had not come out into the open at this stage they would 
have had no further chance of assuring their party any place in the 
ruling of China. It is difficult to describe the- chaos that ensued 
during the beginning of the surrender period ; if Mao Tze-tung had 
waited for this to settle down before starting his negotiations his 
position would have been hopeless. Then the Sino-Russian Treaty 


became known, and this added further to the obscurity of the situa- 
tion ; did Russia mean what she said when she agreed that China 
could have Manchuria? For a while it appeared that she was not 
going to prevent the Communist forces crossing the border, and she 
actually gave material help to assist the Yenan-sponsored troops in 
their advance. Lately, however, she has reaffirmed her previous 
statements and has announced her intention of remaining in con- 
tro! of parts of these areas until the Central Government can arrange 
for their occupation. On the other hand, it is quite evident that 
she deliberately withdrew from certain coastal areas ahead of 
schedule, thereby allowing the Communist troops time to come in 
and make preparations for holding the territories against the arrival 
of the Central armies, which, incidentally, were being transported in 
American ships. Whatever the outcome of events in Manchuria 
and other border provinces is, it is quite apparent that the Russians 
have a very definite policy towards this area, and that they are 
fully alive to the advantages of playing one side off against the 
other. 

Then comes America’s part in the story. By VJ Day the United 
States had built up a very efficient military organisation in China. 
Their own Air Force, their sponsored Chinese divisions and their 
supply and intelligence agencies put them in a very strong position, 
not only from a military standpoint, but also politically. The United 
States Commander in the China theatre, Lt.-General Wedemeyer, 
who is also Chief of Staff to the Generalissimo, had worked on the 
principle of giving the National Army the tools and advising them 
how to get on with the job rather than bringing in his own men to 
do the actual fighting. It was therefore obvious that when peace 
came he would continue his assistance and help in the transportation 
and organisation of the Chinese forces to enable them to disarm the 
Japanese armies and take over the newly liberated areas It was 
also understandable that when the U.S. Army surplus stocks 
came to be disposed of they would be offered first to the 
officially recognised Government of the country in which they were 
located. 


The National Government has therefore obtained a large quantity 
of American equipment, including much of untold value for the 
rehabilitation of its ravaged peoples. This has brought about a storm 
of criticism from people and countries who accuse America of aiding 
the Central Government against the Communists. If the Govern- 
ment use these facilities to further their fighting against internal 
enemies, then a firm line should be taken, and this would be :he 
point where outside influence would be of value. It is hoped that 
the newly-appointed Ambassador, General Marshall, may succeed 
where his predecessor failed. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that if he does the United States will have put its hand to a foreign 
policy which it will not be easy to reverse. 

People have asked how many of the forces fighting against the 
National Government are really Communist. This is an extraordi- 
narily difficult question to answer. The original opposition was, of 
course, entirely Yenan-sponsored, but since that time many groups 
have risen up in different parts of the country whose only aim in 
common with Mao Tze-tung is to get representation in Chungking. 
Many are bandits encouraged by old war-lords who have been in 
retirement for the past ten years. The great danger of total civil 
war lies in the possibility of the complete breakdown of the present 
negotiations, which will be a signal for the general uprising of every 
faction which is against the Kuomintang régime—and there are 
many. Whole provinces, such as Yunnan in the south-west, which 
have been on the edge of a breakaway for a long time, would use a 
failure of negotiations at this time for a general uprising. Where, 
then, is the solution, if any? It would appear that there are three 
possibilities. Firstly, there is the present meeting of the People’s 
Political Council in Chungking, which contains a much larger num- 
ber of Communist representatives than ever before. The newly- 
formed Democratic League is also represented and has powerful 
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backing but few leaders ; this party’s chief aim is to bring the two 
factions together. If this fails there is still hope for further direct 
negotiations between the two leaders, but this will be useless unless it 
is approached from both sides with a willingness to compromise. 
Then there are two external possibilities—a lead from Russia or, 
secondly and more likely, definite and acceptable suggestions from 
General Marshall, whose military experience has brought him into 
close contact with the problems of diplomacy. Even after the trouble 
General Hurley, a soldier, has experienced with the career diplomats 
on his staff, it would appear that Washington is still approaching the 
situation from a military rather than a diplomatic angle. 

But whatever the outcome of this tragic situation, let us remember 
that for every one politician in Chungking there are half a million 
others who live and fight their own battles as their ancestors have 
done for generations before them, and many who have no know- 
ledge of parties, creeds, or politics. Let us remember them when 
passing judgement or taking sides in the internal struggles which 
are besetting China at this present time. 


CZARS, SOVIETS AND IRAN 


By KENNETH WILLIAMS 


HEN the Soviet-Persian Treaty of 1921 was signed, Izvestia 

remarked: “Persia is no longer the old Persia, on whose 
territory were roving foreign troops and diplomats.” Soviet policy, 
the newspaper said, had always been to help Persia in a struggle 
“for complete emancipation from contaminating imperialistic 
influences ”; and it added that consideration for the sovereignty of 
Oriental States and non-interference in their domestic affairs were, 
for the Soviet Union, not mere beautiful slogans, but genuine factors 
forming the basis of relations. So completely gone, it seemed to 
many Persians, were the old Czarist hankerings after influence in 
Iran, and a new regime was about to begin. It appeared to Persian 
patriots that, with the collapse of the Curzonian dream, postulated 
in 1919, of providing exclusively British help for Persia, and, two 
years later, with the voluntary renunciation by the Russians of most 
of the privileges held by the Czars in Iran, the Teheran Administra- 
tion could go straight ahead in fulfilment of the country’s inde- 
pendent destiny. The horrid spectre of 1907, when Persia was 
parcelled up into Russian and British zones of influence, was, the 
new generation of Persians thought, banished for ever, and Persians 
could call where they liked, from the Old World and the New, for 
such advice as they felt they needed. 

Nor, in the years immediately following the 1921 Soviet-Persian 
Treaty, were the hopes of Teheran and the rest of Iran disappointed. 
The Persian Government did in fact engage advice and help from a 
multitude of sources, alike from Europe, America, and Asia. How 
such assistance was utilised is a matter of historical record, some of 
it perhaps controversial, some of it beyond dispute. The material 
progress of the Persians, under the late Reza Shah Pahlavi, whether 
in roadmaking, railway construction, the establishment of security, 
and so on, was watched, with whatever reservations, with some 
admiration by the outside world. If administration were carried on 
in what Western nations might consider a typically Oriental way, if 
the sensitiveness and pride of Persian Nationalism showed them- 
selves in a certain amount of pin-pricking, well, that was, it seemed, 
but a phase. The integrity and sovereignty of Iran were secure. 
Foreigners might criticise, but they would not interfere. If auto- 
cracy or maladministration did, as some alleged, exist in pre-war 
Iran, that was for the Persians themselves to remedy. Iran was a 
full, and very enthusiastic, member of the League of Nations, and 
her right to direct her own destiny was unquestioned. 

Then came the war, and, in 1941, owing to the necessity of purging 
Iran of Nazi activity and influence and of providing a land route 
by which Anglo-American supplies of war could be forwarded to 
Russia, the entry of British and Russian troops. The late Shah, 
with the approval of the majority of Persians, who had for long 
suffered impotently from his exactions, was exiled ; but the greatest 
care was taken to safeguard the independence of Persia, an inde- 
pendence which Russia and Britain solemnly guaranteed should not 
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be infringed except in the interests of urgent military security, 
Iran is, in fact, the only Middle Eastern country with which Russia 
and Britain have a treaty of alliance in the fullest documentary 
sense of the word. Iran, indeed, is proud in that, as an Ally, sh 
contributed to the final victory. 

To-day, however, Iran’s mood is one, not of pride, but of quite 
genuine anxiety: nor is such anxiety confined to Iran. What the 
Russians have done in Northern Iran during the last few months is 
not exhaustively known. Nevertheless, enough has been estab- 
lished to make it clear that the Soviets have been treating very 
lightly—and that is a euphemism—their treaty obligations with bran, 
To the 1921 notion entertained by Moscow publicists the new 
generation of Russian publicists is turning something more than a 
blind eye, and the whole Russian trend at the moment towards Iran 
is to discredit, whether by the use of force or the threat of force, 
whether by the spoken or the written word, the constitutional regime 
in Iran. There is no need here to recount the flouting of Persian 
authority which the Russians have indulged in, in recent months, 
in more than one northern province, though popular attention has 
been confined to but two provinces—Azerbaijan and Kurdistan. 
The question is: to what end, near or far, are these energies being 
directed? 

Since Moscow has not supplied the answer to that question, the 
world is guessing. It has been suggested, for instance, that, before 
Russian troops leave Iran, as they have pledged their word to leave, 
by March 2, 1946, they will so have buttressed the Tudeh party as 
to make. it dominant, not only in the north which is now under their 
control, but all over Iran. It has been suggested that they intend 
to erect an autonomous Azerbaijan (with a Government which might 
award Russia an oil concession therein) which later could be incor- 
porated into Soviet Azerbaijan. It has been suggested that the 
Russians are playing on Kurdish susceptibilities in such a way as, 
later, to bring pressure on Turkey, which has a greater number of 
Kurdish subjects than either Iran or Iraq. It has been suggested 
that, whatever weapons they use or threaten to use, their sole aim is 
to obtain that concession in Northern Iran refusal of which by the 
Teheran Government was the signal for all this pressure. The truth 
may lie in one of these suggestions, or in all of them, or even outside 
them. One thing, however, is abundantly clear. The Russians 
must set great store by the accomplishment of their aims, whatever 
they may be, so to disregard their pledges and to incur the inevitable 
suspicions, not only of their Allies, but also of the whole 
Middle East. 

Whatever the explanation of these Russian actions, it is undeniable 
that they have gone about their task with some superficial cleverness. 
It is doubtful, for example, whether any other Power (save Germany 
in the case of the Sudeten Germans) could so have magnified the 
pretensions and influence of a hitherto insignificant party, such as 
the Tudeh Party. It is, of course, true that there were Persians, 
even before the Russians’ advent, who were dissatisfied with the 
existing regime in Iran, but to claim that such honourable mal- 
contents were ready-made supporters of Russian demands on Iran 
is clearly nonsense. The more intellectual and progressively;minded 
a Persian becomes, the more patriotic he has always shown himself 
to be. And though a Persian patriot might conceivably be content 
to copy the Soviets to a certain extent, the one thing that he could 
never bring himself to countenance is utter dependence on Russia. 
After all, Persian pride and Persian patriotism have survived many 
dark centuries, when foreign conquerors or anarchy threatened to 
sweep the land. Nor, it may confidently be predicted, will they 
succumb to this latest apparent threat. 

Possibly the Soviets are aware of this, but they may be banking 
on the fact that, though the Persians are a nation, they are not a 
race. Many races, indeed, are included within the confines of the 
present State of Iran. The Persian race is as mixed as the English ; 
and though Persian is the language most currently used, there are 
at least six other tongues spoken. Dominantly, also, the Persians 
are Shiah in religion ; but it may not be without significance that in 
the north-west provinces in which the Russians have been exercising 
the greatest pressure there is a considerable Sunni element. Russia, 
it has to be remembered, has already done more than any other 
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State for the languages and cultures of its Moslem minorities, as it 
has already shown that it knows how to harness religious peculiarities 
for special ends. That this solicitude for minorities is in part dis- 
interested may be freely admitted: the trouble is that in this problem 
of Northern Iran and Russian solicitude for the establishment of 
what Moscow calls a progressive regime in Iran, the disinterested 
element is nowhere near the surface. So far, Moscow has disdained 
making any case for Russian action in Iran which is worth serious 
examination, and unless and until such a case is made, Iran and 
most of the world will continue to be suspicious, wondering, indeed, 
whether in Iran new presbyter is not but old priest writ large. 

Iran, the home of such games as chess and polo, understands card 
games also: but, like Mr. Bevin, she fain would see all the cards 
face upwards on the table. What she now fancies she sees is but 
dog-eared (or should it be bear-faced?) aces from the old Czarist 
packs. 


ITALY’S GOVERNMENTS 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


T was natural and probably inevitable that in Italy as elsewhere 

people on the Left made more sacrifices in the resistance offered to 
the Germans during the war, while such collaborators as there were 
were mostly found among people on the Right. National liberation, 
however, brought with it American and British military authorities 
who found it easier to make contact with the Right and seemed 
rather to fear the out-at-elbows Left. All this Right and Left talk 
sounds like French Revolutionary jargon, but on the Continent today 
it is reasonably accurate to regard the Right as a general term asso- 
ciated with the possession of wealth and the fear of losing it, and to 
identify the Left with the conviction that wealth should and must 
be more evenly distributed ; Italy’s disastrous economic circum- 
stances should but clarify the essential issue. 

This is the background to the fall of the Parri Government, which 
was brought about by the resignation of its Liberal members late on 
November 22nd. Professor Feruccio Parri, a member of the Party 
of Action, had been an intrepid leader of the Comitato di Liberazione 
Nazionale (C.L.N.) which organised the resistance to the Germans 
in Northern Italy. After the enemy had been expelled it seemed 
reasonable to establish a coalition of the parties united in the 
C.L.N. (Liberals, Christian-Democrats, Party of Action, Socialists, 
Communists and a so-called Democratic-Labour group associated 
with Bonomi) as a transitional government until a Constituent 
Assembly could thus be elected without undue pressure from Left 
or Right. Parri was chosen to preside over this Government, while 
local C.L.N. committees remained in activity all over the country 
also for this transitional term. Most of these C.L.N. people, in 
whom the Risorgimento tradition was strong, felt themselves to have 
been spontaneously appointed by the nation, and therefore regarded 
themselves as the most legitimate authority in the country pending 
the Constituent Assembly. It is often forgotten that in the historic 
plebiscites of 1861 the voters voted for the Unity of Italy rather 
than for the House of Savoy, which was never wholeheartedly 
accepted, and the precipitate flight of the King and his son in 
September, 1943, was willingly and generally accepted as a moral 
abdication. 

Alas, the clear sky of Italy’s liberation was immediately overcast. 
The Allied authorities turned out to be Metternichian legitimists ; 
they took the view repeated in a Times leading article on October 8th 
of this year that the only acceptable legality in Italy in 1945 was 
provided by the constitution imposed upon Piedmont in 1848 by 
the Jonah of modern Italian history, Charles Albert. As for the 
anomaly of Italy’s international status, the point has been sufficiently 
stressed of late ; it has made weak government inevitable. 


The natural difficulties of government by coalition were increased 
by the inexperience of the new Ministers, and further by an 
exaggerated scrupulousness with regard to the distribution of 
Ministerial posts: for instance, while the Communists provided the 
Minister of Finance, the Minister of the Treasury (these two Minis- 
tries were a pre-fascist tradition) was chosen from the Liberal Party, 
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which is certainly more conservative than the British Conservative 
Party, but whose epithet easily misleads both Americans and British. 
The problems involved in preparing for the election of the Con- 
stituent were great. It was important that as little time as possible 
should be lost, and yet there were not only the technical difficulties 
of drawing up the lists of electors; it had also to be decided how 
the will of the country could best be interpreted when forms of 
government were to be chosen for many years to come. A Govern- 
ment Commission reported in favour of proportional representation, 
whereupon all kinds of delaying counter-proposals were lavishly 
made by various Liberals and other politicians on the Right. To 
people on the Left it seemed as if Italy’s new democratic start was 
to be sabotaged at the outset, and in October Socialists, Communists, 
Action Party and Christian-Democrats of the Left organised im- 
pressive meetings all over the country in favour of the early election 
of the Constituent. “Ah,” said the Right, “you want elections 
now in order that your regional C.L.N.’s may intimidate the voters,” 
to which there was an easy reply—“ You are afraid because you have 
no popular support.” Undoubtedly the zeal of local C.L.N. com- 
mittees (despite their Liberal members) were sometimes misdirected, 
but they were sometimes useful, and the campaign aimed at their 
dissolution logically condemned the C.L.N. central Government 
under Parri and led up to the present crisis. 


In these circumstances it was child’s play to get up a great 
agitation against all political parties—indeed, the other day I saw some 
children chalking on a pavement “ Bread and spaghetti are the only 
Party we want.” Every day some new Liberty Front announced 
its foundation and plastered the walls with abuse of the Government 
Parties, the so-called “Esarchia.” The now only-too-celebrated 
weekly, L’Uomo Qualunque, inflamed every grievance, especially of 
the lower middle class, then concluded that non-party government 
by experts was the only thing that would do. Neo-fascist con- 
spiracies were then discovered with curious Monarchist and L’Uomo 
Qualunque affiliations. And finally the Liberal Party resigned 
on the ground that a transitional government must have a wider 
basis and contain more experts. There are, of course, members of 
the Italian Liberal Party who are convinced that this resignation is 
essentially a protest against factiousness, inefficiency and what they 
call “ Red Fascism,” but to many other people it is bound to appear 
as a manoeuvre which aims at exploiting all the unworthy discontent 
stirred up by certain unscrupulous journalists who are interpreting 
the restored liberty of the press as licence. Further, whom do the 
Liberals propose to bring into the Government? ‘The very same 
people, it seems, as those whom the American banker, Giannini, 
named the other day as people with whom one could do business, 
the octogenarians, Orlando and Nitti, whose politics ended in 
Fascism. One paper (La Capitale) has caused some bitter amuse- 
ment by inadvertently demanding the return of Facta, who was 
Prime Minister in 1922 and has been dead for many years, and since 
Bonomi is also named, the Unita habitually refers to the O.N.B. 
which may stand either for Orlando, Nitti, Bonomi or for Opera 
Nazionale Balilla. 


A leading part in the action against Parri has been taken by de 
Gasperi,* Foreign Minister and leader of the Christian-Democrat 
Party, a Party of great numerical strength, whose leaders are, how- 
ever, much farther to the right than the mass of their followers. If 
de Gasperi has thus contributed to the restoration of the political 
jobbery of the age of Giolitti and the protection of the inordinately 
rich landowners and industrialists who preferred Fascism to a juster 
distribution of wealth, his responsibility will be heavy, for social 
unrest will have been perpetuated. But it is impossible to deny 
that Allied influence has sometimes worked in the same direction. 
Misreading the situation with the best possib!e intentions, A'lied 
military authorities have protected industrialists who flourished 
under Fascism from the sacrifices a new Italy had a right to demand, 
while moderate trades union people—often former Partisans and 
still C.L.N.—have been made to feel, as I heard one of them say, “ It 
seems as if the Allies would have preferred us not to resist the 
Germans and the Neo-fascists.” By what fatality do British and 





* Signor de Gasperi has accepted the Premiership since this article 
was written. 
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American officers so often contrive, in Italy as in Germany, to 
help to recreate the obsolete conditions out of which Fascism, 
National-Socialism and the last war were born? And what fatality 
brings it about that such action is countenanced by a Labour Govern- 
ment in London? 


AFTER PRIGGERY—WHAT ? 


By C. S. LEWIS 


O doubt priggery is a horrid thing, and the more moral the 
N horrider. To avoid a man’s society because he is poor or 
ugly or stupid may be bad ; but to avoid it because he is wicked— 
with the all but inevitable implication that you are less wicked (at 
least in some respect)—is dangerous and disgusting. We could all 
g? on to develop this theme at any length and without the slightest 
effort. Smug—complacent—Pharisaical—Victorian—parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican .. . it writes itself. Upon my word, 
I have some difficulty in bridling the pen. 

But the real question is what are we to put in the place of 
priggery. Private vices, we were taught long ago, are public benefits. 
Which means that when you remove a vice you must put a virtue 
in its place—a virtue which will produce the same public benefits. 
It will not do simply to cut out priggery and leave it at that. 

ese reflections arose out of the sort of conversation one often 


has. Suppose a man tells me that he has recently been 
lunching with a gentleman whom we will call Cleon. My 
informant is an honest man and a man of good will. Cleon 


is a wicked journalist, a man who disseminates for money falsehoods 
calculated to produce envy, hatred, suspicion and confusion. At 
least that is what I believe Cleon to be; I have caught him lying 
myself. But it does not matter for purposes of the present argu- 
ment whether my judgement of Cleon is correct or no. The point 
is that my honest friend fully agreed with it. The very reason why 
he mentioned the lunch party was that he wanted co tell me some 
more than usually foetid instance of Cleon’s mendacity. 

That, then, is the position we are in after the expulsion of priggery. 
My friend believes Cleon to be as false as hell ; but he meets him 
on perfectly friendly terms over a lunch table. In a priggish or 
self-righteous society Cleon would occupy the same social status 
as a prostitute. His social contacts would extend only to clients, 
fellow-professionals, moral welfare-workers, and the police. Indeed, 
in a society which was rational as well as priggish (if such a com- 
bination could occur) his status would be a good deal lower than 
hers. The intellectual virginity which he has sold is a dearer 
treasure than her physical virginity. He gives his patrons a baser 
pleasure than she. He infects them with more dangerous diseases. 
Yet not one of us hesitates to eat with him, drink with him, joke 
with him, shake his hand, and, what is much worse very few of us 
refrain from reading what he writes. 

It will hardly be maintained that this complaisance springs from 
a sudden increase of our charity. We are not associating with 
Cleon as a friar or a clergyman from a mission or a member of the 
Salvation Army might associate with the prostitute. It is not our 
Christian love for the villain that has conquered our hatred of 
the villainy. We do not even pretend to love the villain; I have 
never in my life heard anyone speak well of him. As for the 
villainy, if we do not love it, we take it as a thing of course with a 
tolerant laugh or a shrug. We have lost the invaluable faculty of 
being shocked—a faculty which has hitherto almost distinguished 
the Man or Woman from the beast or the child. In a word, we 
have not risen above priggery ; we have sunk below it. 

The result is that things are. a good deal too easy for Cleon. Even 
when the rewards of dishonesty are strictly alternative to those of 
honesty some men will choose them. But Cleon finds he can have 
both. He can enjoy all the sense of secret power and all the sweets 
of a perpetually gratified inferiority complex while at the same 
time having the entrée to honest society. From such conditions what 
can we expect but an increasing number of Cleons? And _ that 
must be our ruin. If we remain a democracy they render 
impossible the formation of any healthy public opinion. If—absit 
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omen—the totalitarian threat is realised, they will be the cruellest 
and dirtiest tools of government. 

I submit, therefore, that the rest of us must really return to the old 
and “ priggish ” habit of sending such people to Coventry. And I 
am not quite convinced that we need to be prigs in doing so. The 
charge brought against us—Cleon himself will do it very well, possibly 
next week—will be that in cold-shouldering a man for his vices we 
are claiming to be better than he. This sounds very dreadful: but 
I wonder whether it may not be a turnip ghost? 

If I meet a friend in the street who is drunk and pilot him home, 
I do, by the mere act of piloting him, imply that Iam sober. If you 
press it this implies the claim that I am, for that one moment and in 
that one respect, “better” than he. Mince it as you will, the mere 
brute fact is that I can walk straight and he can’t. I am not saying 
in the least that I am in general a better man. Or again, in a lawsuit, 
I say I am in the right and the other man is in the wrong. I claim 
that particular superiority over him. It is really quite off the point 
to remind me that he has qualities of courage, good-temper, unselfish- 
ness and the like. It may well be so. I never denied it. But the 
question was about the title to a field or the damage done by a cow. 

Now it seems to me that we can (and should) blackball Cleon at 
every club and avoid his society and boycott his paper witheut in the 
least claiming any general superiority to him. We know perfectly 
well that he may be in the last resort a better man than we. We do 
not know by what stages he became the thing he is, nor how hard 
he may have struggled to be something better. Perhaps a bad 
heredity . . . unpopularity at school .. complexes ... a disgraceful 
record from the last war but one still nagging him on wakeful 
nights . . . a disastrous marriage. Who knows? Perhaps strong 
and sincere political convictions first bred intense desire that his 
side should prevail, and this first taught him to lie for what seemed 
a good cause and then, little by little, lying became his profession, 
God knows, we are not saying that we, placed as Cleon, would have 
done better. But for the moment, however it came about—and let 
us sing non nobis loud enough to lift the roof—we are not profes- 
sional liars and he is. We may have a hundred vices from which he 
is free. But on one particular matter we are, if you insist, “ better” 
than he. 

And that one thing which he does and we do not do is poisoning 
the whole nation. To prevent the poisoning is an urgent necessity. 
It cannot be prevented by the law: partly because we do not wish 
the laws to have too much power over freedom of speech, and partly, 
perhaps, for another reason. The only safe way of silencing Cleon 
is by discrediting him. What cannot be done—and indeed ought not 
to be done—by law, can be done by public opinion. A “ sanitary 
cordon” can be drawn round Cleon. If no one but Cleon’s like 
read his paper, much less meet him on terms of social intercourse, 
his trade will soon be reduced to harmless proportions. 

To abstain from reading—and a fortiori from buying—a paper 
which you have once caught telling lies seems a very moderate form 
of asceticism. Yet how few practice it! Again and again I find 
people with Cleon’s dirty sheets in their hands. They admit that he 
is a rogue but “one must keep up with the times, must know what 
is being said.” That is one of the ways Cleon puts it across us. It 
is a fallacy. If we must find out what bad men are writing, and must 
therefore buy their papers, and therefore enable their papers to exist, 
who does not see that this supposed necessity of observing the evil 
is just what maintains the evil? It may in general be dangerous to 
ignore an evil ; but not if the evil is one that perishes by being ignored. 

But, you say, even if we ignore it others will not. Cleon’s readers 
are not all the half-heartedly honest people whom I describe. Some 
of them are real rascals like Cleon himself. They are not interested 
in truth. That, no doubt, is so. But I am not convinced that the 
number of thoroughgoing rascals is large enough to keep Cleon afloat. 
In the present “ tolerant” age he has the support and countenance 
not only of the rascals but of thousands of honest people as well. 
Is it not at least worth our while to try the experiment of leaving him 
and the rascals alone? We might try it for five years. Let him for five 
years be sent to Coventry. I doubt if you will find him still rampant 
at the end. And why not begin today by countermanding your order 
for his, paper? 
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THE BIOSCOPE 
By HELEN McGREGOR 
“PF you’re naughty, I shan’t take you to the Bioscope on 
Friday.” 

Thirty-five years ago, that threat of mother’s had the desired effect 
of immediately bludgeoning us into good behaviour. To children 
whose previous professional entertainment in the winter months had 
consisted of an occasional improving magic-lantern lecture (Biblical 
or temperance subjects predominated), and an even rarer visit of a 
thirty-third-rate touring company performing The Face at the 
Window or Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the Bioscope was an almost un- 
bearably thrilling novelry. Synonymous with the word “ Bioscope ” 
was the name of Mr. D., the enterprising gentleman who rented our 
local Pavilion every Friday and Saturday evening from October until, 
I think, May, when the season proper (heraldically speaking) began. 

Our family always went on the Friday, Saturday being reserved tor 
what was known, no doubt libellously, as The Rabble. Even on 
the Friday, however, really respectable people withheld their patron- 
age. Apart from a few furtive town councillors, who were un- 
charitably said to have got in on free passes, an eccentric old spinster 
and her two snuffling pet dogs, and an English bird-of-passage 
family, we had the balcony to ourselves. The reason why we dared 
to defy Scottish small-town opinion was that father, as science 
master at the Grammar School, was reputed to be studying the 
Bioscope for scientific reasons. The children of the other teachers 
envied us our alibi, and now, in this the jubilee year of the 
invention of moving pictures, we, unlike our contemporaries, can 
boast of our pioneering days. 

True, my memories are necessarily non-chronological and 
kaleidoscopic, but the “ atmosphere ” of those Friday nights is vivid. 
I remember the burring noise of the Bioscope, rather like that of 
a modern electric road drill. It was not until later that anybody 
thought of employing a pianist to thump out “ Destiny” as a dis- 
traction. Vivid, too, is my impression of the staccato movements 
of the actors, and the scratches and flickers which created the illu- 
sion of constant rain. I remember the tedious waits between each 
reel, when the one film had to be unwound before the other could 
be wound on, and the constant “technical hitches.” I remember 
the intense cold of the draughty Pavilion, the brass studs on the 
chairs pressing into my thighs, and the cat-calls from downstairs 
whenever anybody passed in front of the Bioscope operator’s window 
and we saw on the screen the giant silhouette of Mr. D. or his 
manager. 

I femember films in which Red Indians, having put in some 
excellent overtime with their tomahawks, celebrated their final vic- 
tory over the white settlers by burning the settlement and dancing 
joyously round the flames. The mortality among white settlers, to 
judge from the Bioscope, must have been so high that it is a wonder 
modern America is not entirely Red Indian. I remember films in 
which lumbering stage-coaches were held up by Wild West Dick 
Turpins, and I remember being thrilled by the sight of intrepid and 
embarrassingly well-developed young women, in the role of Sheriff's 
daughter, galloping across miles of desert. Despite the maturity of 
their figure, they always had their hair hanging in an impressive 
cable down their back, and they wore daringly short skirts. The 
standard of cowgirl facial beauty was low. I remember films in 
which convicts in blinding striped uniforms escaped with almost 
monotonous regularity, and I remember glamorous little girls with 
obvious curly wigs and voluminous did-her-mother-use-So-and-So’s- 
Washing-Powder white nightgowns, praying, dying or being kid- 
napped. I remember associating Wild West films with a pleasant 
reddish-brown colouring, and “ mushy” romantic films with moon- 
light blue and dense shadows. 

In those pioneering days we went to see the Bioscope, and we did 
not know until the film unrolled itself before us what kind of enter- 
tainment Mr. D. had provided for us on this particular Friday. In 
that respect we were no worse off than Mr. D. himself, who trust- 
ingly hired films in Glasgow and, one presumes, hoped for the best. 
After all, he knew that there would be no indignant letters written 
to the papers, because those who went to the Bioscope left their 
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critical spirit at home. Censorship must, I think, have been almost 
unknown. There was one film, called The Hands, which, in retro- 
spect, makes the most Horrific of modern Horrific films seem as 
placid as an early Shirley Temple. For years afterwards I was 
terrified of the dark, waiting for the white hands of the maniac co 
wave themselves in front of me, an unpleasant preliminary to the 
actual strangling in which he delighted. At the other end of the 
entertainment scale was a “ comic” which deserves a new paragraph. 

This “comic” evoked such prolonged guffaws that the Pavilion 
manager, or it may have been Mr. D. himself, came out of his office 
to find out why the Argyllshire audience, which usually sat in stolid 
silence, should be reacting to the film in this robust way. One look 
at the screen told him all he wished to know... He yelled to the 
operator to stop turning the handle, but his yells could not be 
heard above the full-throated roar of the Bioscope. Then, with 
superb presence of mind, he wrenched his bowler hat from his 
head and held it in front of the shaft of light until the bawdy reel 
had ended. There was no next reel. Mr. D. was taking no chances, 
and the show came to an untimely end. On the following evening 
there was the largest audience that there had ever been in the 
Pavilion for a Bioscope performance, but Mr. D. had spent the 
morning dashing up to Glasgow to exchange the offending film for 
one guaranteed to be comparatively respectable. That Friday night 
was one of the few occasions when we were not at the Bioscope. A 
cold had kept us at home. It would have been interesting to have 
studied father’s reactions to the film. 

Father’s preferences were for films dealing with a fat cook—I 
think they were known as the Betty films—and a comely dimpled 
damsel named Lilian somebody. He approved highly, too (on 
scientific grounds, of course) of coloured films, especially one called 
The Lust of Gold, or The Curse of Greed. It ended with a sunset 
sO uproarious that a modern Technicolor producer would have 
grown wan with envy. We children preferred “comics,” especially 
those in which paper-hangers worked with such unseemly speed 
that they would certainly have been expelled from any reputable 
paper-hangers’ union. It must have been about that time, too, that, 
sandwiched between raw Westerns and custard-throwing “ comics,” 
we saw what father called “ powerful” films—Pippa Passes (surely 
the most perfect ready-made film scenario), Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s The Cry of the Children (effectively combining propa- 
ganda and pathos), and two films which father and I could hardly 
see because of our spate of tears—Little Boy Blue (a film transcript of 
Eugene Field’s poem) and The Children’s Home, in which 

” ™ high-born child and the beggar passed homeward side by 
side, 

For the somethings-of-earth are narrow. but the gates of Heaven 
are wide.” 

But the days of Mr. D.’s Bioscope were numbered. Shortly 
before the eruption of the 1914 war some astute business men rea- 
lised that moving pictures had come to stay, and they built in our 
town a real picture-house, with red plush tip-up seats, a full-time 
pianist, and a performance every evening. The name Bioscope 
passed out of our language, and we now spoke of going to “the 
pictures.” The odd thing was that “ the pictures ” were respectable, 
and people who would have been horrified to go to the Bioscope 
packed the picture-house. It was at the picture house that I saw 
my first “serial,” featuring a side-whiskered gentleman named 
Francis Ford, and a damsel, Grace Cunard, in the role of “ Lucille 
Love.” Then, too, I became aware of individual actors—John 
Bunny (the perfect Pickwick), and the angular Flora Finch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Drew (what a pair of dears they were), 
and a Frenchman called, I think, Max Linder. Then, too, 
I heard my first cinema vocalist—a red-nosed worthy known as 
Charlie, who in a husky voice avowed from the side of the stage, 
“Elaine, Elaine, you set my heart aflame.” There were tittered 
murmurs that the beautiful blonde Pearl White seemed to have had 
an equally inflammatory effect on Charlie’s nose. But we had to 
pay for such luxuries! The best seats at the picture house cost one 
shilling for adults and sixpence for children. At Mr. D.’s Bioscope 
we had rattled into the front row of the balcony for a total outlay 
of 1s. 1od.—ninepence each for father and mother and twopence each 
for we children. The day of the super-cinema was dawning! 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HERE was a man at my private school who taught us geography. 
In order to beguile our lassitude, or to oil the sticky machinery 
of our minds, he would draw what even at the time appeared to me 
to be far-fetched comparisons between the shapes of the countries 
he was describing and the shapes of things with which, in our 
ordinary life, we were familiar. He would sketch diagrams for us 
upon the blackboard in which the frontiers of Europe, Asia and 
Africa were made to conform to homely images, even as those who 
employ the signs of the Zodiac will oblige thé stars to assume the 
shapes of bulls, or people with watering cans, or heavenly twins. 
Italy provided him with an easy analogy and it is still possible to 
speak without fantasy of the Italian toe, or heel, or calf. Being a 
conscientious and obstinate man he insisted, however, on pushing 
his method to extremes. He conceived the idea, for instance, that 
there existed some similarity of semblance between the shape of 
France and the shape of a goal-keeper with one arm stretched 
towards the Cherbourg peninsula and the other straining in the 
direction of Ushant. There was one analogy which he employed 
which was less fantastic. He contended that the shape of Persia 
was identical with the shape of a cat seated in front of the fender 
with pricked ears. There she sat, with one ear stretched towards 
Erivan and the other towards Baku, contemplating with apparent 
placidity the ashes of the past and the flames of the future ; and 
the Lake of Urumieh, in his diagram, represented a central, mis- 
placed and polyphemic eye. I was not pleased by this particular 
diagram, since the jocose manner in which it was presented implied 
some dispraisal of the country in which I was born. I must con- 
fess, however, that the comparison was not inexact ; and I recognise 
with disquiet today that the head of the Persian cat, the place where 
she keeps her brain, is identical with the province of Azerbaijan. 


* * * * 


This province has often exercised a disturbing, and at times a 
decisive, influence upon the fortunes of the Persian Empire. 
Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, was himself born in the vicinity of Lake 
Urumieh ; it was on Azerbaijan that Tamerlane descended in 1386. 
Tabriz, its capital, is today the largest city in Persia, and stands at a 
point where the roads from Constantinople and Trebizond meet the 
roads from the Caucasus and the Tigris valley. Moreover the in- 
habitants of the province are of tougher material than their com- 
patriots of the south, and it was from them that Sir Gore Ouseley 
and his assistants recruited the Persian irregulars with which, during 
the Napoleonic wars, we sought to stem French infiltration. While 
occupying a crucial position between Russia and Turkey, the 
province of Azerbaijan is not inspired by that passionate sense of 
national identity which is so striking a feature of the other provinces 
of Persia. Its population of some one and a half million is a mixed 
population of Persians, Turks, Kurds, Assyrians and Armenians: 
there is also an organised Sunni minority. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Azerbaijan should have frequently proved a loose 
piece in Persian unity. Enver Pasha, during the last war, conceived 
the idea of forming a Greater Azerbaijan which would have included, 
not the Persian province only, but the adjoining areas of Russia 
and Turkey. With the dislocation of the Tsarist Empire in 1917 
the Armenians of Van, the Assyrians of Urumieh, and the Kurdish 
Chief of the Shekak tribe united in an unnatural coalition; the 
Georgians and the Armenians proclaimed an “ Azerbaijan Republic ” 
with its capital at Baku. It is not surprising therefore that Azer- 
baijan at this juncture should prove a focus of dislocation. 


* * * * 


What is surprising is that this centrifugal tendency should have 
assumed the form of a popular uprising. The peasants of Azerbaijan, 
the artificers of Tabriz, are not politically conscious. It is difficult 
to understand how the Tudeh, or proletarian, party can have pro- 
duced leaders capable of galvanising the incoherent masses of Azer- 
baijan into an organised movement of rebellion. The central and 
provincial administration of Persia has, it is true, been for generations 


both incompetent and corrupt ; the conduct of the large landowners 
towards the peasants has been generally unenlightened and on occa- 
sions cruel. Patriotic and progressive Persians, such as Hussein 
Ala, the present Persian Ambassador in Washington, have always 
recognised that the much-needed social, economic and educational 
reforms can only be imposed from the top or middle levels ; and 
that their low standard of living, their wide illiteracy, render the 
peasants and the workmen quite incapable of any organised or serious 
opposition. It is inevitable therefore to assume that the present 
rebellion in Azerbaijan, and the attendant risings among the Kurds, 
are neither of them spontaneous movements, but that they have 
been encouraged and fostered by the Russian military forces who 
have for long been in occupation of these areas. It has been known 
for more than a year that the Russians have been replacing Persian 
officials by their own nominees ; that they have forbidden the Persian 
police and gendarmerie to exercise their functions ; and that they 
have imported into the area agitators trained either in Moscow or 
in the School of Oriental Studies which has for so many years been 
an active propagating agency at Tashkend. The fact that the Russians 
have not allowed the Persian regular army to proceed further than 
Kasvin indicates, were other evidence absent, that the Azerbaijan 
rebellion is receiving direct stimulus and protection from Moscow. 
An embarrassing situation is thereby created. 
* * * 7 


In the Treaty entered into in January, 1942, between Russia, 
Great Britain and Persia, the territorial integrity of the latter country 
was expressly guaranteed. At the Tehran Conference of December, 
1943, it was stipulated that all foreign troops should be withdrawn 
from Persian territory six months after the conclusion of the 
war, a date which, at M. Molotov’s request, was subsequently ex- 
tended to March, 1946. The organisation of a revolutionary and 
perhaps separatist movement in Azerbaijan is a violation of these 
engagements. It would seem indeed that the Kremlin authorities 
are themselves somewhat embarrassed by the predicament which 
they have created. In transmissions for abroad the Moscow wire- 
less dismissed the Azerbaijan rebellion as a fabrication of the B.B.C.; 
on the very same day, on their home service, the Moscow broad- 
casters were describing the rapid and glorious progress of the Persian 
revolution. Inevitably such action and such untruthfulness causes 
suspicion and disquiet both in Persia and abroad. In discussing 
such matters one is faced with the problem which arises whegever 
one mentions relations between the Soviet Government and their 
Western Allies. If one does not state the facts, one is allowing the 
fog of imputation to persist. If one does state the facts, then one is 
accused of fomenting suspicion or even of being an enemy of the 
Soviets. I have frequently been asked why, having been a fierce 
opponent of the appeasement of Hitler, I should advocate the 
appeasement of the U.S.S.R. My explanation is as follows. I 
regarded Nazi ambitions as unlimited and aimed at the eventual 
subjugation of this country ; I regard Soviet ambitions as exorbitant 
but not unlimited. Being determinists, they believe that war between 
Russia and the West is one day inevitable, and they are taking all 
precautions while the going is good ; but as I do not regard such a 
war as inevitable, and in fact believe it to be most improbable, I 
conceive it to be a wise policy to eschew all indignation and to 
practise understanding, sympathy and patience. 

* * * * 


From the ruins of his citadel at Alamut the ghost of the Old Man 
of the Mountains, the Sheikh-el-Jabal, can look down upon the 
tawny plain of Kasvin and contemplate our present difficulties. It 
was here, in a hidden valley of the snow-capped Elburz, that he made 
his garden of paradise and drugged his devotees with cannabis indica, 
or hashish, giving to them momentary oblivion of all human pre- 
dicaments. If we, with that unflagging and unflinching patience 
which is the only remedy, are to solve our present predicaments, 
then we also must at moments take short puffs at the drug of 
unawareness. 
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MUSIC 


Bartok’s Violin Concerto 


No one who heard Mr. Yehudi Menuhin’s moving tribute to Béla 
Bartok, broadcast on a recent Sunday morning, can have failed to 
resolve that, whatever his previous judgement of the composer and 
however much he had failed to understand what he was attempting 
to do, he would approach the next opportunity of hearing one of his 
works with an open mind. Fortunately, the next opportunity was 
Mr. Menuhin’s own perfermance of the Violin Concerto, an example 
of the composer’s most mature style, which is certainly more easy to 
comprehend than the compositions of the period when he was form- 
ing for himself a new musical language. 

It has been said that Bartdk’s music represents a reaction by a 
member of a non-European race against the domination of the 
musical forms and harmony fashioned during the past three cen- 
turies, mainly in Italy and Germany. If we audaciously regard 
Bart6k’s music as being halfway to, say, the Chinese, we shall the 
more easily recognise that any lack of comprehension may be due 
rather to our ignorance than his perversity, thus revealing some limi- 
tation in the dictum that music is an international language, which 
is, indeed only partially true of Western European music. 

At the same time, Bartok is not for me so remote as to be wholly 
unintelligible, and, once he had wrestled with the awful problem of 
creating his own musical vocabulary and grammar, which were 
hammered out in those difficult quartets of his middle period, he 
was able to use this language to greater effect. 

That the Violin Concerto contains much that is difficult to con- 
strue by the light of previous experience and habits of European 
musical grammar is evident enough. Yet for all that—such is the 
communicative power of music in the hands of a master—it un- 
doubtedly impresses the unprejudiced listener as a fine and beautiful 
composition. Its form has become clearer at a second hearing—a 
triptych of which the slow movement, a set of variations, is the centre 
panel, on either side of which the two Allegros, similar in mood, 
though not in thematic material, balance one another. 

The work is remarkable, too, as an example of virtuoso writing, 
whose formidable difficulties put the most brilliant devices of 
Paginini in the shade. It was played with consummate mastery by 
Mr. Menuhin, who has shown during his recent visit, particularly in 
his performance of Brahms’s Concerto, that he has matured into a 
great interpretative artist. A few years ago, when his performances 
had lost their original freshness and boyish charm, there seemed to 
be a danger that he would find nothing with which to replace those 
qualities, that he would achieve only an empty perfection. Now his 
interpretation has deepened with experience, and miraculously the 
charm remains unaffected by all the adulation and wearisome routine 
to which a celebrated concert artist is subjected. 


. DyNELEY HuSSEY. 
THE CINEMA 





The Birth of a Nation. New London Film Society. Wonder Man. 
Leicester Square Theatre.——Pink String and Sealing Wax. 


Tivoli and Marble Arch Pavilion. 


Tue New London Film Society’s revival of The Birth of a Nation 
provides a background against which contemporary work stands in 
a revealing perspective. Here is David Wark Griffith in 1915 com- 
bining melodramatic excitement and the dignities of history, and 
doing it with an assurance never since to be excelled. The student 
of films will find close-ups, moving camera shots, cross-cutting and 
many other cinematic devices which have now become common- 
place technical items. But most important of all is the overriding 
attempt to use the principal attribute of the cinema, its mobility of 
scene. For D. W. Griffith knew that he was dealing with moving 
pictures. And what has happened since? Certainly we have become 
more sensitive to the political implications of a film’s content. The 
glorification of the Klu Klux Klan in The Birth of a Nation, the 
film’s bitter racial prejudice, would these days lead to protest and 
demonstration. Yet to balance this healthy vigilance have we not 
become too ready to accept the static scene where words and not 
pictures provide any raison d’étre that may be present? 

Among this week’s new films there is more of the essential 
quality of cinema to be found in Wonder Man than in Pink String 
and Sealing Wax. For though the first is nothing more than a 
farce designed to display the facial antics of Mr. Danny Kaye, at 
any rate his face is in steady and constant motion, whilst Pink String 
and Sedling Wax is prone to static theatricalism. It is true that in 
the latter film Mr. Mervyn Johns and Miss Googie Withers con- 
tribute outstanding performances and Mr. Duncan Sutherland’s 
period sets are deserving of high praise, but no screen melodrama 
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of an Edwardian poisoning can surely afford long periods of inertia. 
The villainies must be mobile. Mr. Kaye of Wonder Man is an 
endearing comic presented with a patchy and unbalanced plot. 

What can be said of Brief Encounter, now that time enough has 
elapsed for second thoughts on what is clearly a major achievement? 
Certainly the Coward film has static periods. In listening to a radio 
broadcast of excerpts from the sound track, one was conscious that 
the visual image often is an inessential adjunct. Yet even in the 
film’s wordier sections, the visual is so unobtrusively appropriate as 
to give the sense of a complete mastery of the medium. To the 
realism of the excellent dialogue the camera adds the pictorial detail 
most likely to reinforce it. No extravagant “ subjective” camera 
angles, no “interpretative ” movements of the camera, but a sim- 
plicity of technique in keeping with the story of three commonplace 
people finding a dramatically unspectacular solution to a common- 
place situation. A plain triangle of frustrated love. Yet the result 
of the reticent treatment is that ordinary hidden beauty is revealed 
in simple things like shyness, or running from sheer excitement, or 
discovering a shared joke, or loneliness, things normally unequal tc 
the cinema’s stridences. In short, Brief Encounter owes its success 
largely to the normal inadequacies of films. It is a familiar yet 
ludicrous contradiction that the cinema, which has its origin in the 
camera’s power to represent life, should so rarely do so. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 
ART 


Principal Acquisitions of the Nationa! Art Collections Fund. At 
the National Gallery.——-Watercolours and Drawings by Cecil 
Collins and Watercolours by Katherine Church. At the Lefévre 
Gallery. 

THE National Gallery of this country possesses as representative 

a collection of the world’s masterpieces as any in Europe; repre- 

sentative in a catholic sense. Furthermore, the major provincial 

collections are steadily acquiring their share. Considering the 
marked tendency of the Treasury in time past to feel its duty to 
art well done at a very low price, the national property in pictures 
is remarkable. It is therefore good to see how a considerable body 
of our finest possessions came to belong to the nation, and to read, 
in Sir Robert Witt’s preface to the catalogue, of what bitter struggles 
have gone on in the finding of funds to make these acquisitions 
possible. The debt we owe to Sir Robert, and to those who have 
worked for forty years so to enrich the people of Britain, 1s great. 
This exhibition, which contains only a proportion of the works of 
art distributed among the public galleries throughout the country, 
is in itself a monument of taste, Knowledge and hard work in ‘he 
public interest. One of the Fund’s most valuable functions nas 
been to make up, as far as possible, what deficiencies there may 
have been in the full representation of schools and individuals. 
Thus the Rembrandt “ Saskia as Flora” adds an early picture vy 
the master to the National Gallery’s fine collection of his late works, 
and the newly acquired “ Madonna and Child” attributed to Diirer 
is a superb addition to the sixteenth century German School, the 
least adequately represented section of the national collection. Added 
to this the Committee has shown great discrimination in choosing 
the right gallery in each case to receive specific benefactions. The 
gift of a Richard Wilson, the greatest Welsh painter, to the National 

Gallery of Wales, is an instance of this. 

It is unlikely that the exhibition will be noticed by the most 
widely circulated organs of the daily-press, nor that the bulk of 
the ratepayers who now own all these treasures will give sufficient 
heed to the splendour of this heritage, but those of us who do, must 
feel towards all who have worked for and supported the National 
Art .Collections Fund, the deepest possible gratitude. 

Cecil Collins has a vision, he has a pictorial sense and he has 
a gift for texture. Why then is there a feeling of the amateur about 
all his work? He conveys his sensitive, poetic phantasy in part 
successfully, but the test of a true work of art is its ability to carry 
complete conviction from the artist and imbue the audience with it, 
on whatever emotional and intellectual level it is undertaken. Collins 
offers a slight, gentle, melancholic and perhaps rather cynical dream, 
but he seems to require the aid of a series of worn clichés, which 
detract from the essential simplicity of his conception. I do not 
think that he has the technical ability to do without these crutches, 
and I think he should set himself the task of acquiring it. His 
sincerity cannot be taken in question nor his sensitivity—except 
perhaps his sense of colour which is not yet sufficiently developed. 
Katherine Church, on the other hand, is very professional and uses 
watercolour with skill and taste, but she does not possess the quality 
of vision which makes even an unsuccessful picture an individual 
experience. Collins, to some extent, does MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCHES 


S1r,—Surely there is no need for speculating as to the reasons why 
“Youth” (and not Youth only) deserts the churches, and makes no 
response to elaborately organised missions and perfervid appeals. The 
tide of interest has changed its course, end tow no longer carries the 
multitude to the churches. It will change again, possibly for the better. 

I have been a fairly close observer of English religion for nearly two 
generations, and I have noted such changes before. Let any clergyman 
or minister be known to preach about Sex, Socialism or Spiritualism and 
he will not fail—if he be sufficiently fluid and florid—to draw large 
congregations ; and even on a lower intellectual plane the preacher of 
Faith-healing, Adventism and British Israelitism will attract a crowd of 
the Corybantic Fundamentalists, who ever form the staple of the smaller 
sects ; but Christianity, unassisted by such more popular themes, has 
fo- the nonce lost interest. The war will probably emphasise and extend 
every form of superstition, and not all the hierarchical planning by 
multiplied committees and utilising the most cunningly organised adver- 
tisement will avail to remedy the mischief. 

If Christianity be indeed, as it most certainly is, a gospel for Mankind, 
it will surely vindicate its character effectively in due course, though how, 
or when, or by whom, we cannot yet perceive. Religious revival has 
always come as a surprise to the Church. We walk by faith, not by sight. 
There will come again “times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord,” as often in the past, though always from unlikely quarters and 
in unsuspected ways. This seems to me the lesson of Christian history, 
and I hold with Bishop Lightfoot that “History is the best cordial for 
drooping spirits.” We must plod on in the way of immediate and apparent 
duty, and, for the rest, be content to “wait the Lord’s leisure.”—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, H. HEeNsLey HENSON (Bishop). 

Hyntle Place, Hintlesham. 

Sir.—As one of the rising generation, I am deeply interested in what 
your correspondents have been saying about “ Youth and the Churches.” 
I think it is essential that the Church should understand youth’s point 
of view if it is going to help us at all. 

I think I speak for many others of my generation when I say that 
young people really feel a need for spiritual faith, but that we feel Church 
doctrine mostly beyond our credence. The only part of Christianity 
which seems reasonable to us is Christ’s ethical code, but it is hard for 
us to live up to that code when we have neither fear of Hell nor desire 
for everlasting life to urge us on. 

We find doctrines like that of Hell, the Trinity and the Virgin Birth 
impossible to believe in, and, as your correspondent in The 
Spectator said, Christianity is not very inspiring without its supernatural 
background. 

We are also repelled by the parochialism of the Christian attitude. 
Are we to believe that, because Christ lived nearly two thousand years 
ago, the last word has been said about religion, any more than future 
generations will believe that the last word has been said on mathematics 
because Einstein lived in the twentieth century? 

These are some of our difficulties. I cannot suggest an answer, but I 
do suggest that the Church should try to’ help us to find one. 

The Church will not lure us back into its fold by offering us cups of 
tea, as it does here in a central restaurant on Sunday nights. We do 
not want economic security alone, we do not want to be treated as 
psychological “cases,” we want inspiration and faith. We cannot bridge 
the gulf between reason and faith, but we earnestly want to, if we 
reasonably can. If the Church can give us any help, surely now is the 
time io give it, before our perplexity plunges us into a slough of 
cynicism.—Yours, &c., STUDENT. 

Glasgow. : 
S1r,—At the end of his letter in your issue of November 30th Mr. Clarke 
writes: “The Apostles’ Creed is not ‘one of the Church of England's 
creeds’ ; it is the symbol of the whole Church of Christ.” The last part of 
this sentence is open to misconstruction, and appears to claim for the 
Apostles’ Creed a degree of authority which it does not in fact possess. 
It is not in dispute that the Apostles’ Creed, as we know it, is a Gallilan 
recession of the very ancient baptismal Creed of the Roman Church. It 
came into general use throughout western Europe partly on its own merits 
and partly (perhaps principally) through the influence and authority of 
Rome. It has never been used in the eastern Churches, and is almost 
unknown there, if not quite. The Latin theologians discovered this to 
their surprise when they met the Greeks at Flevence and Ferrare in the 
fifteenth century. The only Creed which stands in any relation to the 
whole Church of Christ, eastern and western alike, is the Nicene. As 
we know it, this is virtually the Creed of Nicene (325) as revised at 
Constantinople some sixty years later. 
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THE EDITOR 


The word symbolun is often applied to Creeds. But it does not mean 
quite what we understand by a symbol. The net meaning of a Latin 
word is very seldom expressed accurately by the English word which 
looks or sounds most like it. Symbolun means a “seal,” or “ pledge.” 
It is sometimes used as the equivalent of tessera, i.e. “ A ticket of admis- 
sion.” In Christian usage it seems to have meant that the Creed was 
something the possession of which guaranteed the status of the owner, and 
so entitled him to become, or remain, a member of the Christian society. 
By “possession” I mean, of course, familiarity with its contents and 
acceptance of its teaching.—Yours faithfully, R. H. MALDEN. 

The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 


Sir,—Sir Henry Bashford in his letter “ Youth and the Churches ” gave 
a personal and simple belief in the last sentence. Mr. Allen Whitworth 
describes it as “ very attractive,” and the Rev. Norman H. Clarke writes, 
“I do not speak for myself alone when I say that I should welcome 
whole-heartedly all who sincerely make the affirmation which Sir Henry 
Bashford suggests.” I trust that these statements really represent the 
step forward they appear to be. Sir Henry Bashford’s simple belief is 
a brief exposition of the Unitarian faith, in which I personally believe. 
Now, had Sir Henry called his faith “ Unitarian,” would his letter have 
evoked such a response? 

My point is not to relegate the question of “ Youth and the Churches * 
to a denominational level—young folk are needed inside the Churches 
much too critically for that—but rather to ascertain whether there is 
any hope that those who hold the Unitarian faith will be much less 
anathema to Anglicans, Trinitarians (and the Religious Department of 
the B.B.C.!) than they have been heretofore. I write out of an em- 
bittering experience. Just ten years ago I went to a town with no 
Unitarian Church, and could have been of some little assistance to the 
Rector. In conversation, my Unitarian faith was mentioned, and from 
that date I was an “outcast”—the Rector was no longer interested in 
me as a person. I was “dropped.” In no carping sense, then, I ask 
if these ten years have seen the forward advance that the letters of Rev. 
Norman Clarke and Mr. Whitworth suggest. I sincerely hope so.—Yours 
truly, HERBERT C. ROBINSON. 

“ Ballyhue,” 24 Hextol Crescent, Hexham, Northumberland. 


CHURCHES UNITED 


S1r,—In an age when there is more talk than action about Church unity, 
it may interest your readers to know of an effort which has been launched 
in Bromley. 

In the blitz of 1941, on one night, Bromley lost five churches and halls— 
the old Parish Church, its daughter church, the Congregational Church, 
the Methodist Central Hall, and a hall used by the P.S.A. Movement. 
Three and ahalf years later three more churches shared the same fate, 
two Anglican and a Presbyterian, this time as a result of the flying bombs. 
Only one of the eight has been restored sufficiently to be usable. Instead 
of making eight separate and competing appeals, the “Eight Bombed 
Churches of Bromley” got together, and after careful preparation have 
this day issued a single united appeal to the whole town for £46,000, the 
sum reckoned to be necessary over and above what may be reasonably 
expected from the War Damage Commission. 

It remains to be seen whether their faith will be rewarded, but as to 
the rightness of their action none of the eight churches has any second 
opinion.—Yours faithfully, W. H. Murray WALTon. 

The Vicarage, Bromley, Kent. 


O’CASEY v. ERVINE 


Sir,—Mr. Ervine says my use of the word “elegant” is “a synonym 
for unmentionable crimes.” Not common crimes, but unmentionable ones. 
He’s certainly giving meaning to an English word. How he drags it down 
into such lower depths only he and God can know. My bad memory 
cannot remember calling Lord Blackwood “a liar.” I said that no Under 
Secretary of Ireland (or Over Secretary, for the matter of that) can be 
regarded as a reliable historian of an Irish event. Most Englishmen, I 
imagine, will have realised that by now. If my contention amounts to 
calling Blackwood a liar, then it will have to zo. Mr. Ervine’s contention 
that Lord Blackwood’s saying must be protected from criticism because 
he was killed in the last war js just comic Ervinian logic. He says: 
“O’Casey’s photograph is obviously of a different scene from that 
observed by Blackwood.” Obviously, a very different scene. As for 
“ O’Casey taking to his heels every time a pistol was fired,” well, O’Casey 
errs in quite good company—the Apostles took to their heels, too, as 
Mr. Ervine, who, I understand is a sincere Anglican, must know. While 
Mr. Ervine rebukes me for “sneering,” he seems blind to the fact that 
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almost all his letter is a screeching sneer from end to end. Dr. O’Hickey 
wasn’t dismissed from his Professozship because he stood for Compulsory 
Gaelic in the University, so he never sought an opportunity “to state 
his argument.” He was dismissed for “lack of proper respect to the 
bishops and Senate.” Of course, I never knew (till Mr. Ervine told me) 
that Miss McArdle’s Irish Republic mentioned Pearse as first President, 
nor did I know the same thing was mentioned in hundreds of other 
places. But there is more in it than that formal mention. It struck me 
as very odd that all the rancour was poured over Pearse (McDonagh 
was a fine fellow—to balance the bias), while the name of Tom Clarke 
was never mentioned by Basil Blackwood or Mr. Ervine. Most probably 
Blackwood did not even know of his existence. Yet here was the man 
who was the very head and front of the Rising: the real President of the 
Irish Republic. If Pearse was the nominal fact, here was the living 
substance. It was this fiery, shy man, careless of any prominence so 
long as the work went on, whe shattered the moribund Republican 
Brotherhood when he came out of jail, and revived it into a power and a 
menace ; and if Mr. Ervine looks at the Proclamation, he will see his 
name in the place of honour (dishonour, if the critic wishes), in a line 
to itself, above all the others, including that of Pearse. Pearse was a late- 
comer into the revolutionary movement; when he came, most of the 
work had been done, though he crowned it with a brilliant life and a very 
gallant death 

I am asked how do I know that Pearse was a “ finer” mar than either 
of the officers who received his submission, and if I had “the slightest 
personal knowledge of these two officers.” No, not the slightest personal 
knowledge (incidentally the word “ finer” is comparative, and leaves the 
word “fine” behind it). No one would say fine to a fellow guilty of 
“unmentionable crimes ” ; but I'll give my reasons for my belief. First, 
Gen. Lowe’s officer companion has passed out of our ken; Gen. Lowe 
near!y so, for his name nowhere appears, unless it be conjured up by 
that of Pearse. These two officers, as far as I know, are associated only 
with gunfire and bloodshed, and not world-famous in that ; so is Pearse, 
but his name is associated with many more things, and is known to 
millions, many of them not “ Eireans” either. Forty years ago Pearse 
became a pioneer in Educatioa, and founded a school in face of prodigious 
difficu!t'es and decided opposition, a school which has become historic in 
Ireland, America and Australia. He was a born man of the theatre in 
its widest sense of song, story, play and pageant. Pearse had left behind 
kim a testimony of his faith in article, poem and play. He was a 
“foreseer” as were neither Gen. Lowe nor his superior, Gen. Maxwell. 
They thought the executions would put the fear of God in the people ; 
Pearse believed they would arouse them to resentful action ; Pearse was 
right. More than thirty years ago, in his article The Sovereign People, 
he anticipated the evenis that have, and are, taking place the world over. 
Gen. Lowe’s name is fading. Pearse’s is growing, and these be some of 
the reasons why I think Pearse to be a “finer” nature than either of 
those who caught him for death to hold forever. When Mr. Ervine says 
“Q’Casey doesn’t think,” he means that no one thinks except one thinks 
as Ervine thinks. Thank you, no. The fact is, I think, that Mr. Ervine 
hates the Irish. He will find this thought confirmed by a pointed reference 
to his “dislike of the Irish 2s much as St. John does” by George Jean 
Nathan, the American drama critic in the well-known New York paper 
Newsweek for January 9th, 1940. And Nathan is no “ Eirean.” 

As for, finally, his “ O’Casey lives in this country rather than in his 
shabby, back-street Republic” (a sneer?), well, God and a jot know I 
have criticised things and men in my own country; but has Mr. Ervine 
done so to his Northern Ireland? To him Ulster is a second Canaan, 
overflowing with milk and honey; but—and it is a big but—he, too, 
lives here all the same. But that is a low way of arguing, I’m afraid. 
—Thanking you, Sir, for your courtesy, I remain, yours sincerely, 


Devon. SEAN O’CASEY. 


YUGOSLAV REFLECTIONS 


Six,—Mr. Emrys Roberts, M.P., in his article of November 3oth entitled 
“Yugoslav Reflections ” draws attention to the desperate situation regard- 
ing clothing in the mountainous areas where the winter is very severe. 
Another report from an Unrra observer in the shattered mountain villages 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, many of which will soon be cut off from 
help by snow, states: “ What is going to cause deaths—and possibly on 
a large scale—this winter is the clothing shortage. This is acute .. . 
People are living in holes ir the ground with only sacking roofs . . . In 
the villages all are in rags and tatters, and some ore naked . . . The 
children will suffer most as their resistance is lower . They will 
have to stay in bed, which means the earth floor in the shacks which are 
their homes.” 

The Yugoslavia Emergency Committee continues to send blankets and 
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clothing every month for distribution by the Yugoslav Red Cross. May 
we appeal to your readers to spare us clothing and footwear—and funds— 
to enable us to carry on our work this winter? Contributions and clothing 
should be sent to the Yugoslavia Emergency Committee, Bloomsbury 
House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. Tel. No. MUS. 6811.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. W. SETon-Watson, Chairman, 
MarGareET Lioyp, Hon. Secretary. 


PSYCHOLOGIST AND PRIEST 


S1r,—The Rev. Stephen Neill raises in his article a most interesting and 
novel subject which, I feel sure, will be hotly debated in the future; I 
mean the respective réles of priest and psycho-analyst and their prospects 
of co-operation. 

But much of what he says is based upon a slender knowledge of 
Freudian analysis: for example, the statement that the “ excessive 
emphasis ” on sex (which, by the way, also compromises the whole region 
of love in the Freudian system) precludes a moral view of the universe. 
Nor has he touched upon what to my mind is the central conflict, namely, 
the question of free will. Orthodox Christianity insists upon free will ; 
it holds that we are able to distinguish between the good and the evil, 
and that, if we care to exercise it, we have the power to pursue the one 
and eschew the other. But to this analysis (as I see it) I would reply: 
First of all, don’t forget that the greater part of our behaviour consists 
of more or less unpremeditated responses, or anyway is not the result 
of conscious deliberation. If we had to pause to reflect at every turn, life 
would be virtually impossible. Secondly, the quality of our relationships 
with other people, the professions we adopt, the attitude we take up 
towards life—in short, what we do and what we are in the world—are 
determined by hereditary dispositions ; and, above all, by the manner in 
which we reacted to our environments in childhood and adolescence. And 
what is more, it proves its case again and again: it shows that once 
these infantile and adolescent reactions are brovght into the light of con- 
sciousness, our adult reactions undergo a change. 

But if our view of the universe and our adult behaviour are conditioned 
by heredity and by these antecedent states of mind, how can we enjoy 
freedom of action, or even the freedom of willing a particular course of 
action?—Yours truly, RICHARD RUMBOLD. 

48 Pont Street, London, S.W. 1. 

P.S.—I would add that from the above it follows that the results of 
analysis must be distinctly moral: for by freeing us from egoism, sexual 
maladjustment, nervous strain and depression, and a host of other dis- 
orders, it revives our spirits, extends our sympathies on behalf of others, 
and enables us to make the best use of our lives. 


Sir,—As Bishop Stephen Neill is not clear as to what ought to be done 
about the co-operation of psychologist and priest, it will be profitable 
to remember efforts in this direction which have been made, some having 
failed and some having partially succeeded. 

Some few years ago a committee of the British Medical Association 
recommended that a qualification should be recognised by means of 
which lay psycho-therapists might become qualified to aid and work 
with medical men. This proposal was rejected by a general vote of the 
B.M.A. Had it been accepted, some of those who would have taken 
advantage of this qualification would have been clergy, and co-operation 
between doctors and clergy would have been facilitated and regularised. 
When Dr. William Temple was Archbishop of York he appointed a com- 
mittee to set forward co-operation between clergy and medical men in 
this matter. 

The Guild of Pastoral Psychology (Hon. Sec., 16 Hillside, S.W. 19). 
of which Dr. C. J. Jung is a patrun, exists in order to promote the kind 
of co-operation Bishop Neill has in mind. But the recent death of 
Dr. Kathleen Kitchin has deprived the Guild of one of its most energetic 
founders and of one who was playing an increasingly important part in its 
development. Ecclesiastical authorities differ in policy. In some dioceses 
certain clergy are commissioned for a special ministry for the distressed 
in mind: in others no such action is taken.—Yours faithfully, 

H. ELanp STEWART. 

Amberley Vicarage, Arundel, Sussex. 


STUDENTS AND CONSCRIPTION 

S1r,—It is surely time that the whole question of peace-time conscription, 
as well as its effect upon students, should be thoroughly aired and 
examined. It is now a full six months since the end of the European 
war, and not only are young men still being called up for an undefined 
period of service—exactly as though another D-Day were just around the 
corner—but no full public or Parliamentary discussion seems to be under 
way to decide what form compulsory service (if any) is to take in the 
life of this country. 
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Surely our young men might now have some definite term set to their 
service, so that they could at least make plans for their lives or their 
studies. And if the required period could be served at any time between 
the ages of 18 and 23, the difficulties of students would be largely solved. 
The distinctly slave-like situation under which—with no great emergency 
to justify it—all young men are “ detained at His Majesty's pleasure,” as 
1 disastrous effect upon many boys, because of the 
feeling of “temporariness™ it gives them in the vital, formative and 
irreplaceable years between 18 and 21. They feel it is no good planning 
anything, starting anything or studying anything because “I may be 
called up any day, and then it may be two or three years before I 
get out.” 

I feel I must add that your correspondent’s idea of combining univer- 
sity studies with barrack life and military discipline seems to me very 
unimaginative. ‘Those of us who have had the privilege of three years 
at a university almost invariably feel that our “studies” were only a 
part of the “education” we seceived there. The subtler part of that 
education would be completely destroyed by a military atmosphere and 
a military way of life-—Yours, &c., Doris Davy. 

Boundary House, Bramshott Chase, Hindhead, Surrey. 


it were, is having 





BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


Sir,—I would not for one moment dispute the conclusion of your leading 
article on British Foreign Policy: the next step must be to launch the 
United Nations prosperously on its career, and nothing must take pre- 
cedence of that. We have no other means of reaching the goal on 
which Mr. Eden and Mr Bevin were agreed in their recent speeches 
to an approving House of Commons. Mr. Eden wished to abate our 
preseni ideas of sovereignty sufficiently to take the sting out of nationalism. 
Mr. Bevin’s unequivocal assent led to his plea for a directly elected world 
assembly. We now know where our Foreign Policy should rake us, along 
with all the United Nations. 

But need we wait for the United Nations to be a going concern in the 
great world of politics before we start moving to the same goal in minds 
of men, where Unesco’s constitution—the constitution of the United 
Nations’ Educational Scientific and Cultural Organisation—asserts that 
wars begin? Is there any good reason why the Ministries of Education 
and the teachers in the States party to Unesco’s constitution should 
not set to work at once? They could go a long way towards making 
the success of the United Nations possible by taking the sting out of 
nationalism, for they could develop, along with patriotism, a sense of 
mankind centred in loyalty to the United Nations, but so that, in a 
certain specific limited field (including all matters affecting international 
peace and security), the national sentiment merges into a greater loyalty 
to all the world.—Yours faithfully, MAXWELL GARNETT. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


ROAST VENISON AND PLUM TART 


Sir,—It is delightful to learn from “Janus” that some people get a 
really delectable lunch—roast venison and plum tart, forsooth!—for 
1s. 6d. No wonder there is never an empty seat for lunch in the 
House of Commons dining-room. No one would grudge our members 
the food or the seat for which they do not have to queue. But I wonder 
if they could help ordinary mortals to get somewhat better conditions 
than we now endure? It is necessary now to pay 3s., 48. or much more 
for a very ordinary meal, haviag first had to stand in a queue, or one 
could, of course, go to the more expensive restaurants and hotels and 
pay §s., 6s., 7s. 6d. or much more, plus table-cover §s., thus paying 
10s., IIs., 12s. 6d. or much more for a lunch certainly not worth the 


Omelette, rolls and butter, ice-cream and a glass of cider, for 


money. 
One 


which 6s. 9d. was the actual charge, gives a good average meal. 
doesn’t need better, but one should pay less for it 

This does not affect the rich or the poor, for obvious reasons ; but 
it does seriously affect the vast number of people with small incomes, 
for whom, alas! so many of the graces of life have already disappeared. 
I notice, too, that the House of Commons Kitchen Committee “ has 
expressed the conviction that, with the numbers now being served, there 
will be a balance on the right side.” Surely, then, with “the numbers 
now being served,” our hotel and restaurant managers, whose profession 
it is, could serve a good meal at a more moderate charge and still have 
“a balance on the right side ”? 

When visitors from other countries begin to come here they will not 
be encouraged to stay long or to come again if these conditions continue, 
and if bed and breakfast at a quite ordinary and homely hotel costs 
los. 6d., 12s. 6d., 15s. or more, and when so many amenities which 
we took for granted before the war are lacking. In this connection there 
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is one other item which will bring deserved adverse criticism; that js 

the monstrous neglect and slum condition of our train and station 

lavatories and waitinz-rooms.—Yours faithfully, STELLA HORWELL, 
Riverside Cottage, Thames Street, Wallingford, Berks. 


BACK TO THE COLLEGES 


S1r,—I have read with great interest your articles “ Back to the Colleges” 
and “ Army to Oxford.” Now, at the risk of running this topic to death, 
I offer what is, I hope, a fair impression of Cambridge as it appears 
to me after being released from the armed forces. I write this particu- 
larly with reference to the second of these articles, as it seems that 
Oxford is proving harder to settle down in than this other place. With 
two aspects of this article I agree entirely. Reading presents great 
problems, and it is tremendously hard to give undivided attention to a 
book. The writer attributes this to lack of practice and opportunity 
during his war service, an: also to the perpetual existence at that time 
of countless small worries—all very sound reasons. He also says he finds 
that the significance of what he does read is much clearer and more 
easily grasped than it used to be. He feels that his senses of perception 
and appreciation are increased. This, too, I think, most people will 
agree is a common experience. But I find it hard to believe that even 
the most conscientious officer still sits up in the middle of a composition 
with a horrible suspicion that he ought to be in the orderly-room or on 
the gangway. 

With the writer’s attitude to responsibility I heartily disagree. I, too, 
find it pleasant to be free from Service responsibilities, which entailed 
looking after other men and being liable for the safety of His Majesty’s 
property. But even if I can no longer sign leave-passes and, instead, 
have to present myself at the lodge if I return to the college after 
ten o'clock, I find it no more than irksome. I am far from losing 
any self-confidence I may have possessed, and I certainly have not lost 
my self-respect, because the customary discipline of the University has 
not been relaxed for my benefit. Here I should like to pay tribute to 
the understanding and helpful attitude of the tutors. Many of them 
were up here themselves after the last war and so can appreciate the 
problems of ex-Service undergraduates. Without actually relaxing the 
regulations of University or College, they have done a great deal to 
make us feel at home, and I think it is fair to say that they have not 
been disappointed in the results of their efforts. 

But if the time spent here is to be more than just a period of post- 
war recuperation, I feel that it involves tremendous responsibilities even 
if they are essentially personal ones. They are best summed up in 
the article “Army to Oxford.” The writer, in speaking of the next 
two years, says: “Yet if I am to give of my best, I cannot honestly 
see myself having much rest in that time. The work to be done is over- 
whelming.” Surely that in itself is a great responsibility, made all the 
harder because it must be self-imposed. The writer feels that he is of 
no importance in the University. And yet, although few would wish to 
come back and throw their weight about just because they have been 
in the Services, anyone who still wants responsibility must surely see 
endless opportunities for leadership in University activities. With his 
experience of handling men he should be able to join in those activities 
and so offer his experience with tact and discretion that younger men 
will welcome him as a valuable member of any society rather than regard 
him as an interloper. And there is no doubt that if a man is to remain 
fresh and able to work at full pressure, he must find some relaxation 
from his work in outside activities. 

The aspect of University life that pleases me farticularly is that it 
produces a settled feeling after the perpetual uncertainty of Service life. 
And it is not by any means dull because of that. But I like to know 
that I can tell where I shall be tomorrow and this time next week. My 
lecture programme is laid down, and I know that I shall not receive 
word five minutes before a lecture that it is to be given at Mill Lane 
instead of at the Art School, and also that I shall not then arrive at 
Mill Lane to find it has been cancelled owing to the weather! With 
the privacy of my room I can find no fault. Compared with tent or 
cabin it still seems to me the height of luxury. But to date I have 
needed no special effort to persuade my friends to come and disturb 
this privacy for me! ; 

I am thoroughly enjoying my first term here. I did not come up 
before this, but I am convinced from what I saw of Cambridge four 
years ago that I appreciate everything a great deal more now. The 
impression I have now is one of endless attractive opportunities—at 
times an embarras de richesses. But I am sure that in the course of 
the year I shall be able to select activities which will not interfere with 
my work, but which will at the same time assist the rehabilitation of 
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a rather addled brain. And while the vac. is a pleasant prospect, I 
have every intention of enjoying the last two weeks of term as much 
as I have the previous ones.—Yours, &c., “ CANTAB.” 


IS JEWRY A NATION? 

assumption to which those have to go 
are a nation that Mr. Israel Cohen has 
between the black Jews of Abyssinia 
and the white Jews of Europe to “ the effect of prolonged habitation in 
different geographical and social conditions.” On such an assumption a 
common racial ancestry could be predicated for the whole human race. 
The fact remains, however, that, like the rest of mankind, the Jews 
o: the world are divided into different races. Of course, folklore has 
played a large part in Jewish life, but the question is whether it is 
the same folklore in the life of all Jews. Mr. Israel Cohen now suggests 
that the Jews are a nation in spite of diverse folklores, but he had said 
that they were a nation because they had (among other things) a common 
folklore. The change shows the logical incongruities to which he is 
driven by his nationalism. 

Mr. Cohen’s answer to my question about the secular literature which 
he said ali Jews had in common is useful for an understanding of the 
mind of the Jewish Nationalist. Most of the philosophy and poetry, 
end practically all which can be called a common possession of Jews, 
has a religious character. It is worth noting that much of the philosophy 
was written not in Hebrew, which Mr. Cohen included in his list of 
possessions common to all Jews, but in Arabic and some in Greek. 
Even a large part of the Talmud and some prayers are not in Hebrew 
but Aramaic. But it is most surprising to find books on “medicine, 
astronomy, geometry and even trigonometry ” classed as Jewish literature 
it written by Jews ; it implies a view like that of the Nazis who objected 
to books on physics written by Jews on the ground that they contained 
“Jewish physics.” The use in the past of the term “nation” for Jews 
does not prove that they are a nation in the sense which Jewish 
nationalists give to it. The contexts rather prove the opposite. When, 
for example, Menassah ben Israel asked Cromwell to admit “‘ members 
of the Jewish nation” into England, surely he did not mean that the 
Jews were a political nation. 

It is, finally, significant that Mr. Cohen thinks that a strong sense of 
solidarity must be national, it cannot be religious. Nearly two thousand 
years of Jewish history have proved that it can be religious, that the 
religious bond can be strong among Jews who value Judaism. The 
prayers for the return to Palestine and the rebuilding of Zion originated 
in the religious values associated with Palestine and the Temple in Zion. 
Many Jews who oppose Jewish Nationalism recite these prayers. By 
giving them a modern nationalist import, Mr. Cohen illustrates how 
Jewish Nationalists try to turn Judaism into Jewish nationalism. And 
there I must leave my part in this discussion.—Yours sincerely, 

(Rabbi Dr.) I. I. Mattuck 

28 St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W. 8. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—ED., 


NEXT TO GODLINESS 


Smr,—In each of the several bathrooms in this house there is an effigy 
of the Duke of Wellington—patron saint of the tub. I have always 
understood that the Duke it was who introduced from India the fashion 
of the daily dip, and hence the need for separate rooms for the bath.— 
Yours faithfully, GHUSEL KHANA. 


Sir.—It shows the length of 
who maintain that the Jews 
to ascribe the racial differences 


Spectator.] 


Sirn—Permit me to inform Mr. L. McN. Shelford that as far back as 
1880 houses were being erected at Folkestone by the score fitted with 
bathrooms and electric bells. Similar conditions prevailed at Bourne- 
mouth, Eastbourne, and other fashionable resorts. It is highly probable 
that the daily bath was introduced into this country by retired Indian 
officers and civilians during the early part of the nineteenth century.— 
Yours faithfully, CARR HAMOND. 
Cheltenham. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THERE is perhaps no bit of water in the South, not even the Tring 
reservoirs, which is so well and fondly known as the Frensham Pond, 
the eighty acres of it. Early in the war it was emptied to deprive 
hostile airmen of a guide-post. It is now being filled again, and both 
naturalists and local bathers began to look forward to its use and beauty 
and the return of the rare birds which it always attracted. Even the 
osprey has been seen there. Now Eric Parker, who is not only a 
naturalist but the historian of Surrey, avers (in the Guardian) that an 
Urban District Council (which must be urban indeed) intends to erect 
sewage works beside it and decant the effluent into the lake. Haslemere 
is following, it seems, the example of Luton, which has destroyed virtually 
all life in the Lea. Such pieces of water, such playgrounds, such river 
valleys are worth a deal more even than the National Parks, which 
enjoy much publicity. Preservation of natural features, especially of the 
purity of waters, is a highcr duty than the organising of facilities for 
access. 


Flourishing, Aliens 


The absence of game-preservation, or at any rate of artificial rearing, 
has indicated more certainly than ever before which birds are by nature, 
if not historically, native. Above the rest, pheasants have flourished alto- 
gether beyond expectation. The other day in a small wood—of 27 acres— 
a few guns shot in a very short day 120 birds, though none had been 
put down for six years. It is a surprising contrast that in a year when 
the red grouse—almost the only bird peculiar to Britain—had dwindled 
to most meagre proportions, the pheasant should have multiplied. Is it 
possible that the crossing of a number of different varieties has 
strengthened the species? The pheasant known as “the old English 
pheasant” was introduced to Britain certainly before the Norman 
Conquest and probably by the Romans. Its native habitat was a fairly 
wide area in the South-East of Europe and Asia Minor. Centuries later 
a Chinese pheasant, distinguished in the male by a white ring on the 
neck, was brought in, as well as a Japanese variety known as versicolor. 
Today a pure-bred old English pheasant is scarcely discoverable, but a 
better bird than the prevailing cross could scarcely be desired. Quite 
recently a number of more distinct varieties were bred on our game 
farms, especially the clumsily-called black “mutant”; but it may be 
surmised that the dominating Chinese bird has had a popular pre- 
eminence with sportsmen and, indeed, gourmets. 


High Fliers 


The wild birds, shot in such great numbers almost up to the confines 
of Greater London, have one point of inferiority to the artificially bred 
birds. They are less willing fliers. Few species of bird are so fond 
of Shanks, his mare, as the pheasant. In some of its really native haunts, 
where the country is chiefly low scrub, it is next door to impossible to 
flush them at all. They run interminably at great speed before the 
sportsman, who mus: shoot them as if they were rabbits. The tame 
bird does not learn long-distance running in its salad days, and out of 
this school are developed most of the desired “rocketers.” But the 
varieties and species differ. Shooting one day near Woburn Park, that 
hub of acclimatisation, I saw a certain number of Amhersts which did 
not rise more than six or eight feet, and a few Reeves which flew very 
high. Like contrasts are seen in partridge. When camping in the 
Selkirks we were short of meat and shot the native “fool partridge ”, 
with a pistol. Even a missed shot did not much disturb it. 


In My Garden 


An eminent plant-breeder (interested in certain English “ creations ”) 
writes to suggest that Britain should imitate his country of Holland in 
protecting plant-breeders’ rights. At present they are in the position 
of a writer deprived of copyright protection. The people of Holland take 
much more interest in growing the best varieties than we do. How 
many small gardeners grow just currants and gooseberries without 
realising how much more good they might extract from a Laxton’s 
“Perfection ” red currant or a “ Leveller” or ‘“‘ Lancashire Red” goose- 
berry! Or how much value lies in the January King or the summer 
13-weeks’ cabbages. Among premature blossoms in the garden are 
Daphne Mezerion, Spanish broom, Lungwort; and the many primula 
flowers are copied in the wild, where a regular recorder of late flowers 
has found a cowslip in bloom, his first November record. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Pace and Prejudice 


Report = the Russians. By W.L. White. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d.) 
Mr. W. L. Wuire’s “ Report on the Russians” has already made 
some stir through publication in the Readers’ Digest, and the pub- 
lishers claim that it is “ the first authentic news from inside Russia,” 
“the most up-to-date and unprejudiced book about Russia yet 
written,” and that “the author is one of the only two men who 
have been allowed by the Soviet Government to travel freely 
throughout the Soviet union during the war, to go where he liked 
and to ask what questions he wanted.” Unfortunately most of this 
is untrue ; Mr. White’s only acquaintance with the Soviet Union .s, 
so far as one can judge, derived from an interesting but very hurried 
tour with Mr. Eric Johnston, the President of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, in the summer of 1944. And so far from being up-to- 
date, the book describes a state of affairs which is already fading 
into history. 
_ Mr. White begins as follows: “The Soviet vice-consul’s office 
was pleasant and airy but I was uneasy. Maybe because the office 
of the consul upstairs had double doors. Not the kind you find in 
free countries. The kind which, when you open one door, you are 
left staring at still another closed door about six inches in front of 
your nose. If the knob of the first door is on your right, the knob 
of the second is on the left. So no one could possibly listen through 
both keyholes at once. Fumbling through them . . . you feel dazed 
like a rat emerging from a Yale University Maze.” The “rat” 
(author’s simile, not mine) gnaws its way through 250 pp. of garbage 
and muck. 
. The book bears the same relation to truth as the accounts of 
capitalist countries sometimes written by naive young Communists. 
I quote from a recent description of London written by a young 
Russian after a visit as short as Mr. White’s tour of the Soviet 
Union: “ As before the war, people are used as living advertisements. 
In Piccadilly I saw two old men carrying three large sandwich- 
boards. Old and feeble they stood, bent under the weight, while 
the crowds moved around them indifferent to their old age and 
feebleness.” . . . “ Private roads still exist in London. They belong 
to individuals and none except such individuals has the right to use 
them. Such a street can be found in the centre of the town near 
Hyde Park.” But I am bound to add that Mr. White’s irresponsi- 
bility exceeds anything I have seen from a Soviet pen about an 
Allied country. 
‘ Mr. Johnston’s itinerary was interesting, and included several towns 
in Siberia and Central Asia, but was scarcely unique. The present 
reviewer, who claims no uniqueness, has inter alia visited most of 
the places mentioned and for much longer visits than Mr. Johnston’s 
party. Indeed, part of the trouble is that though their aeroplane 
ttouched down at many towns, the party never stayed anywhere long 
enough to learn much worth knowing, though I remember some of 
the other members of the party telling on their return to Moscow a 
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much more interesting story than Mr. White has done. The best 
parts of the beok cover the visits to factories, where a little of Mr. 
Johnston’s expert judgment comes through to the reader. The brief 
visit to Central Asia would be interesting if there was more about 
Soviet Asia and less preaching. The visit to Novosibirsk, which I 
envy Mr. White, starts well, but it is obvious that hosts and guests 
soon got on each other’s nerves. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about this “ Report ” is its inhumanity. 
Never once does the author succeed in putting himself in a Russian’s 
shoes or understanding how Soviet citizens feel, where their pride 
and affections lie or what their problems are. The reader would 
never guess that part at least of the present poverty is due to the 
war and to the fact that the Soviet Union diverted a far greater pro- 
portion of its industrial resources to war production than did the 
U.S., whose standard of life the author is so fond of contrasting. 
An official tour in Russia is the greatest fun in the world (except 
an unofficial tour) but apart from one evening at Almo Ata Mr. White 
seems to have got very little fun out of it all and to have spent most 
of his time worrying about vitamins. Most people find the unlimited 
supplies of caviar and fresh butter one gets on these occasions quite 
a good source of vitamins, but Mr. White prefers them out of a tin 
in the American manner. 

After these criticisms it is almost a relief to record that the author’s 
indictment of the Soviet censorship of foreign correspondents’ 
messages is completely justified. Nothing can exceed the lack of 
understanding with which the Soviet Government has handled the 
Moscow correspondents during the war, and it is not surprising 
that many of them return with jaundiced views. The official Russ‘an 
attitude to correspondents is an explanation, if not an excuse, for 
books such as Report on the Russians. JouHN LAWRENCE 


Mr. Cochran and the Theatre 


Showman Looks on. By Charles B. Cochran. (Dent. 18s.) 
The Romance of the English Theatre. By Donald Brook. (Rockliff. 15s.) 
“TI po not agree with those writers upon theatrical matters,” writes 
Mr. Cochran, in his latest volume of personal reminiscence, “ who 
find the standard higher than in the Great War (1914-1918).” It 
is a point of view at the least arguable. Theatrical history, such as 
it was, was made in the First German War by Chu Chin Chow and 
A Little Bit of Fluff. I can recall nothing comparabie with the 
Olivier-Richardson Old Vic productions ; with the Gielgud season 
at the Haymarket ; even with the indefatigable effort of Mr. Dona‘d 
Wolfit—which is perhaps rated rather unduly high by Mr. Cochran. 
But what have been missing for far too long from the London 
theatre are Mr. Cochran’s touch, and Mr. Cochran’s productions. 
His generous tribute to the late George Black serves only to empha- 
sise the failure of that vigorous Elisha to wear Elijah’s mantle. Mr. 
Cochran might well have produced Strike a New Note. But he 
would have made use of more instruments than the big drum. Mr. 
Cochran might have imported a number of New York successes. He 
would not have been content to cast them with obstinately English- 
speaking actors. 
Mr. Cochran calls himself a Showman. He does not add that his 
niche in the theatre is safe beeause he added to his instinct for 
showmanship the unusual qualities of taste and of enthusiasm. And 
it is perhaps the latter, combined with a singular genius for friend- 
ship, which remain most vividly in the mind of the reader of his 
book. Needless to say, there are celebrities by the dozen, and 
amusing anecdotes by the score. The pages almost glitter with the 
names of beautics and boxers, of clowns and circus-kings; with 
dissolving views of London, Paris and New York—to say nothing of 
that Brighton front on which he bumped, literally, into Arthur 
Roberts, “and was thrilled with something between terror and joy 
when I recognised the unforgettable voice.” The anecdote is a good 
one. But it is the author’s “thrill” that is communicated: the 
conviction that he means precisely what he says when he claims 
that he has never become blasé; that his interest in the theatre is 
as great as it ever was ; that every time he enters a theatre he antici- 
pates hopefully a renewal of the old thrills of youth, This gallantly 
persistent enthusiasm, together with the axiom that nothing but 
“the best” should do to present before an audience, made Cochran 
first-nights international occasions in their own genre. The film 
premiéres that try so hard to emulate them, serve only as occasions 
for lamentable comparison. 
Most people, no doubt, will read the book fo: its theatrical 
chapters. For anyone who agrees that the theatre would gain were 
more of its illusions retained, Mr. Cochran’s reminiscences of famous 
clowns, of experiences in America, and of boxing-promotion, make 
considerably greater appeal. Few things can have been done better 
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Books for Christmas 
NORMAN FREDERIC 
DOUGLAS’ PROKOSCH’S 


An Almanac 


With decorations. 6/- net 


V.S. PRITCHETT’S 
It May 
Never Happen 


Short stories, 7/6 net 


PETER MATTHEWS’ 


European Balance 
Topical. 8/6 net 


Age of Thunder 


Fiction. 8/6 net 


POLLY HILL’S 


Through 
the Dark Wood 
Poetry. 3/6 net 


ERIC JOYSMITH’S 


Pegasus 
Juvenile. 5/- net 
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Report on the Russians 
W. L. WHITE 10/6 ne 







Edited by “ BB” 12/6 net 
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DECEMBER 11 
The Fisherman’s Bedside Book 







Bedelia 


7 VERA CASPARY 8/6 net 


ASO SOOO 


Transit Visa 
ANNA SEGHERS 9/- net 


Captain Slaughterboard 


Drops Anchor 
MERVYN PEAKE 
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WHAT’S COOKING ? 
RUTH LOWINSKY. 


The author of ‘*‘ Lovely Food ’’ shows you how to banish 
austerity with exciting recipes adapted to limited rations. 


December. 


6s. net. 


LOOK TO NORWAY. 
WILLIAM WARBEY, M.P. 


Democracy can and must be more than a formal 
structure. The spirit of democracy in the heart of each 
Norwegian enabled him to play his part in resisting the 


Nazi invader. 


December. 12s. 6d. net. 


ANIMAL FARM. 
GEORGE ORWELL. 

A new large edition of this scintillating satire on the 
failure of a revolution is available for those who were 
unable to obtain a copy -previously. ‘‘ Swift (and 
Swiftian) satire.’"—The Observer. December. 6s. net. 


2nd Impression, 


FULL ORCHESTRA. 


FRANK 


HOWES. 


“1 would thoroughly recommend his book to all 
music lovers.’’—Ralph Hill—The Radio Times. 

“A perfect introduction to its subject.’””"—Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor—The New Statesman. 6s. net. 
7th impression now in the shops. 
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than his description of Bagessen and his famous plate breaking 
“act”; than his tale of Arnold Rothstein, who put up twenty-five 
thousand dollars in Mr. Cochran’s name for a purse for the world’s 
lightweight championship on the strength of a personal friendship, 
and some years afterwards—though himself a teetotaller—sent to 
Mr. Cochran’s hotel cases of gin, whisky and champagne—it was 
the era of Prohibition—with a card, “ This stuff may be useful”: 
Arnold Rothstein, who was shot dead by an unknown gunman— 
leaving evidence that he had received stolen goods on a colossal 
scale! ; than his tribute to the coloured champion Joe Louis. Here 
are gusto, appreciation, friendliness, good-humour, an intense satis- 
faction with the whole multi-coloured hurly-burly of living. Even 
at second-hand, these things have a tonic quality upon people jaded, 
and disillusioned, and shabby, after the last five years. Mr. Cochran 
has increased our debt to him proportionately. 

In comparison, The Romance of the English Theatre is rather 
sadly unromantic. It is charmingly illustrated. It tells the story 
of the English stage with conscientious accuracy from the Mummers’ 
Play to the activities of C.E.M.A. It should prove immensely use- 
ful as a work of reference. But I fear that the “ordinary play- 
goer,” to whom it is addressed, will find it overloaded with fact, 
lacking any distinction of writing, and devoid of just that vital 
enthusiasm which provides explanation and excuses together for 
any of Mr. Cochran’s shortcomings. The Romance of the English 
Theatre is an admirable example of the importance of not being too 


earnest. Vat GIELGUD. 
Church and State 
The Orb and the Cross. By Alec. R. Vidler. B.D. (S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Vivier describes his book as “a normative study in the 
relations of Church and State with reference to Gladstone’s early 
writings.” He finds the “normative” relationship between Church 
and State in “a true marriage,” a condition of happy connubiality 
which he regrets, has seldom existed—not because of essential in- 
compatibility in the parties: ingleed, Mr. Vidler insists, in the teeth 
of a great deal of historical evidence, that they were made for each 
other—but because neither party has, over long periods (of which 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are perhaps the most crucial) 
faithfully done its duty, by itself, or by its partner. Mr. Vidler 
examines some of the symptoms of this failure on the part of both 
Church and State, and pleads nobly for a revived sense of obliga- 
tion. The third chapter of his study is devoted to the young 
Gladstone’s exposition of this “normative” relationship of “a true 
marriage” in the ponderous pages of The State in Its Relations 
With the Church (1838). Few would willingly wade through these 
glue-like shallows at this time of day, and Mr. Vidler has performed 
a labour of love in dragging forth those thoughts which, he holds, 
are relevant to our present problems. 

Gladstone expounded his theory at the very moment when his 
country was entering upon the epoch of the resoundingly unde- 
nominational, Liberal State of the Victorian era—a world in which 
his cherished ideas were about as fashionable as the ideas of Karl 
Marx would now be in Soviet Russia. Gladstone was no Casabianca. 
To be “the last man on the sinking ship” of the Church-State 
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was no role for a young man who “earnestly desired to serve his 
day and generation.” He went on to become the presiding genius 
of thé Liberal State which was effectively to negate his youthfyl 
theory. It is in his discussion of this progress, or process, that the 
chief interest of Mr. Vidler’s book lies. His careful and scholarly 
work serves not only as a useful analysis of the perennial problem 
of the relations of Church and State for the student of politics. It 
affords a much-needed study of at least one thread of the continuity 
which subsists between the young Tory Gladstone of the Church- 
State theory and the National Institution which passed out of the 
sight of men at the hands of John Morley. 

Mr. Vidler is eminently just to his perplexed and _ perplexing 
subject. Too just, one is tempted to think, in view of some of 
Mr. Gladstone’s cloudy attempts to account for his infallible backing 
of dead certainties for the great Liberal stakes. Had the G.O.M. 
a “system”? Evidently not. But he loved power, and he had a 
shrewd sense of the politically possible. Mr. Vidler quotes one 
passage trom the Gladstone Papers (1930), which does, indeed, as 
he suggests, throw light upon “the main change of his whole 
career.” Looking back at his long life, the G.O.M. credits himself 
modestly with at ieast one gift of Providence: the power of “ appre- 
ciation of the general situation, and its result the simple accept- 
ance of public opinion ”—founded, he adds, on a discernment that 
public opinion has risen to “a certain height needful for a given 
work, like a tide.” This passage, and, indeed, Mr. Vidler’s book as a 
whole, is ome more tribute to the historical Gladstone’s chameleon- 
like power of assuming ever more deeply the colour of his age 
with every book that is written about him. R. J. Waite. 


“ ° 

A Sea- Diary 
Lower Deck. By Lieutenant John Davies, R.N.V.R. 
THIS is a transition period in war literature. Books written during 
the war are still appearing, but the subject is no longer topical; 
people’s interests have turned to other things. Perhaps in a few 
years’ time there will be a revival, and modern equivalents of the 
Sherston Memoirs may appear beside the histories and auto- 
biographies. Lower Deck was written before the war had ended, 
and I doubt if it will have the success it deserves, or would have 
had a year ago. The fact that it has won the Macmillan Centenary 
Award for general literature may arouse a special interest in it. 
The prize of £500 was offered to all Servicemen, and might have 
encouraged the writing of sOmething really great. The war years 
have been barren ; nothing of lasting value seems to have emerged 
hot from all the varied experiences and emotions of modern war- 
fare. This is a good book, but it is not a classic ; and soon, any- 
thing that appears will be cool after-thoughts and memories, lacking 
the immediate stimulus of battle. 

Yet, if there is nothing original in the theme of Lower Deck, it 
is, nevertheless, excellent of its kind. Lieutenant Davies served as 
a rating in a Mediterranean fleet destroyer in the early summer of 
1942 ; it is easy to identify the name of his ship and to recognise 
the incidents described. He has written a diary—or, more exactly, 
a running commentary in the present tense—on the people and 
happenings around him and on his own doings and thoughts. He 
seldom wanders out of the circle of his own vision, and what he 
witnesses is recorded with great clarity in the colourful language 
of the sea. It is completely convincing. He and his companions 
are alive in these pages, and talk together in the unmistakable way 
that sailors do. The greater part of the six weeks covered by the 
diary were spent by the author closed up at his action station on 
B gun, his defence station on the searchlight platform, or down on 
the mess-decks ; and he portrays this little world with wonderful 
accuracy (although 90, not 99, is top of the house in tombola, 
“Tying up” ships is not accepted naval phraseology, and some of 
his dates have got out of step). Even better is his description of 
Malta during the siege, seen as he accompanies his messmates on 
a run ashore. Their doings in a long night of drinking and good 
comradeship, wandering down The Gut, show that Malta has 
not completely changed. The smells, the goats, and the dghaisa- 
men survive at least ; and for the sailor on leave it is still essen- 
tially the same, even if the continual bombing drives the 
inhabitants underground and the comforts of life are scarce. 

There have been many accounts of the Malta-convoy opera- 
tions, but none gives a more vivid picture of how they appeared 
to the ordinary sailor who took part in them and knew no more 
than what his eyes and ears could. tell him and bitter past expefi- 
ence led him to expect. The running commentary is a perfect 
method of describing the long days spent waiting in hot Medi- 
terranean sunshine while Italian shadowing aircraft circle round, 
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Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
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the alarms when high-level and torpedo bombers are sighted, the 
suspense while they fly in but are still out of range, and the 
sudden relief when the guns open up and fear is forgotten amid 
the noise and flash and mad activity of keeping the guns supplied. 
In the last chapter, when the ship is sunk and takes down with 
her so much of the love and affection that sailors will always feel, 
there is a most moving, subjective account of abandoning ship, 
of the struggle to keep afloat, the growing exhaustion, and the 
blank fog that descends on the mind in such catastrophes. It is 
a faithful record. Unpretentious simplicity and truth are its 
merits ; it awakens sympathy and belief, and honours a band of 
ordinary sailors, many of whom did not survive. 


G. P. GRIGGs. 


The Art of Governing 


Essays on Government. By Ernest Barker Oxford University 


Press. 15s. 


Str ERNEST BARKER needs no commendation from scholars ; but 
this volume of essays, his own estimation of the best of his recent 
shorter writings, will equally delight the student of politics 
and the general reader. The broad plan is a survey of the British 
and French systems of parliamentary government, followed by 
studies of specific contributions made thereto by Blackstone and 
Burke, and a concluding “essay of reflection” upon the Church’s 
place in the community. 

The first essay, a lucid exposition of the British Constitutional 
Monarchy, provokes the speculation as to how many thousands of 
the author’s fellow subjects have shared his experience in being 
attracted only gradually to this central feature of our Constitution, 
and of being at last decisively impressed by the fortitude with which 
George VI and his Queen shared all the dangers of their people in 
1940. That was the essence of the constitutional monarch’s contract 
with his subjects. In the words of a seventeenth century English 
admiral, “ We are all together, and behold one another’s face with 
comfort.” Nor is the contrary thought absent. How s.ould we 
have fared at such a crisis in our destiny had, for instance, the First 
Gentleman in Europe occupied the throne, Thackeray’s “ Yon 
fribble, dancing in lace and spangies,” with his monstrous vanity 
and incurable levity and by now, presumably, an obsession that he 
“had led the tanks through the gap at Alamein.” 

To many readers the essay on the French Republic which was 
felled by the hammer blow of 1940 will be of quite absorbing interest. 
It will encourage those who have steadfastly believed in the destiny 
of France and who believe. moreover, that in 1940 “ there but for 
the Grace of God and the English Channel went. .” ; and it will 
give a check to the ghouls who hurry to each new autopsy on the 
body of the Third Republic only in order to pick over the tragic 
remains and to discuss some fresh detail of morbidity. The 
French Constitution failed for want of a sound party system and a 
judicious balance between the executive and legislature at the top. 
Sir Ernest explains exactly how the failure came about. But there 
was a more favourable side to the Third Republic ; a national civil 
service older than the British and at least equally efficient ; justice 
cheaper and more accessible than in Britain ; finally, the surprising 
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institution called the Conseil d’Etat at the head of a system of 
“ administrative law,” parallel to the civil law, which dealt with al] 
the acts of civil servants in their official relations with the public, 
It has often been assumed—even Dicey erred here—that this 
secondary legal system would protect the administration at the 
expense of the subject. In practice the exact opposite occurred, 
and administrative law has even been compared to the Bill of Rights 
as a defence of the citizen against the abuse of governmental autho- 
rity. Some of the sternest critics of pre-war France might be sur- 
prised to be reminded that the control they were seeking for the 
Rules and Orders of Whitehall was being efficiently applied across 
the Channel to the décrets of “ M. Lebureau.” 

It is fascinating and depressing to glance back through Sir Ernest 
Barker’s eyes at the uneasy partnership of Edmund Burke with his 
Bristol constituents. In 1774 they had elected him on the issue of 
conciliation with America. By 1775 the struggle had broken out, 
and, as he so tactlessly said, they were “ sniffing the cadaverous haut 
gout of lucrative war.” They wanted a Member who would mb 
shoulders with them and scamper back and forth to London on 
their local jobs; they found they had elected instead a brilliant 
philosopher who was superior and “damned absolute,” and who 
visited his constituency but twice in six years—though eVen in those 
days the journey cost only sixteen hours and thirty shillings. 

On his side, Burke’s lofty genius recognised that the very future 
of the House of Commons rested on the success of his conceptions 
of “ national representatives ” and of party as “a body of men united 
for promoting by their joint endeavours the national interest upon 
some particular principle” instead of a local caucus absorbed in 
a scuffle of local interests. In the end he lost his seat, but he 
wove an indispensable thread into the fabric of the Constitution. 

“In politics,” observed'a Ukrainian with passion to an acquaint- 
ance of mine some years ago, “there is but one argument—the 
pistol.” It is only by the gradual dissemination of such ideas as 
Sir Ernest Barker’s that the pistols all over the world will at long 
last be superseded for ever. S. GORDON. 


Too Much Analysis 


By E. M. W. Tillyard. (Chatto and 


Poetry Direct and Oblique. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


POETRY may mean more than it states. Among the falling words 
other meanings may hang like rainbow arcs in fountains, and we 
should not fail to notice them. That is the main message of Mr. 
Tillyard’s book, first published in 1934 and now re-written and 
made more compact. The virtue of the message cannot lie in 
its novelty—what but various forms of obliquity divide poetry 
from prose, or, more sharply, from verse? If the power of recog- 
nising likenesses is a main source of poetry so it is the means of all 
obliquity. 

Wholly direct poetry is inconceivable. Mr. Tillyard admits 
this at the outset: in making his contrast between direct state- 
ment and obliquity he explains that it is for an economy 
of words that he does not always speak of poetry as “ more oblique” 
or “less oblique.” However, this once said, the many - means of 
obliquity must be isolated as rhythm, symbolism, allusion, plot and 
character. The operation of cutting out these types the author says 
to be often arbitrary, and I found it often painful. The style gives 
ne anaesthetic. For instance, speaking of a poem of Catullus to 
Lesbia—“ even if kissing stands for all or any acts of love, that is 
no great obliquity ; and if the number of kisses is hyperbolical, does 
this amount to more than reinforced statement? ”; or again, but on 
the other hand, “ Horace, admitting that Bandusia is worthy of the 
usual offering, states with considerable circumstance that he will 
honour it exceptionally with a sacrificial victim.” Rare metaphor 
is not more successful ; of Marvell, “His modest fire is pure anthra- 
cite and gives a clearer glow than more prodigal blazes of ‘ cobbles’ 
or ‘nuts.’” But the whole enterprise seems to me to be somewhat 
mistaken. 

Mr. Tillyard is like a too iively maggot tunnelling in the apple 
of poetry, making it a thing more attractive to the botanist than to 
those who would eat. Though all the time sincerely realising the 
danger, he still seems to handle poetry too much as material to be 
cut up for the exercise of his own faculties, a method not likely to 
help the reader more fully to recreate in himself the poet’s own 
experience. Indeed, if I had not just likened him to a maggot in an 
apple, I should wish to compare the author to a provincial conjurer 
who, having held up the Echoing Green as a direct statement of 
rustic bliss, with a touch of the wand of obliquity, displays it again 
as an expression of William Blake’s belief in satisfied desire. At the 
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I Wouldn't Have 


Missed It = Poncuorsr 


Thousands of readers who enjoyed the entertainment, 
s wit, and good humour of Longhurst’s /t was Good while 
it Lasted will welcome this successor with its shrewd and 
candid personal story of a many-sided Army life and 
twenty historic months in Parliament. 


With frontispiece portrait. 12s. 6d. net : 


Things One Hears 
by ROBERT LYND 


A new collection of ‘Y.Y.’s’ radiant essays from The New 
Statesman, the News Chronicle, etc. He is the essayist 
of the open mind and the open heart, who has decided 
‘not to doubt obstinately, but to have occasional holidays 
of scepticism.’ 

With wood engravings by Claire Oldham, 
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FLAT-TOP 
F. D. Ommanney 


A vivid picture of life on an Escort Carrier. It is both 
authentic and absorbing. Wustrated. 3/6 net 


THE HOUSE IN THE PARK 
F. D. Ommanney 


“A beautiful and interesting autobiography)... . has 
revealed him as one of the good living writers of prose 
Sunday Times 10/6 ne 


BEATRICE WEBB 
Margaret Cole 


‘Very readably written and extraordinarily well iniormed 
and competent." Bernard Shaw in The Times Lit. Supp 


10/6 net 
TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION 
Helen Douglas Irvine 


An entertaining novel of Scottish country society and the 


legal set in Edinburgh in the early Victorian era. 8/6 net 


ADVENTURES IN GRACE 
Raissa Maritain 


Tells of the extraordinary spiritual flowering which in 
France preceded and followed the first world war. 15/- net 
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end of such performances one remembers Rilke’s advice to a young 
poet to read “as few aesthetic-critical things as possible . . . works 
of art are of an infinite solitariness and nothing is less likely to bring 
us near to them than criticism.” 

The truth is that if any feeling went into the writing of this essay 
it has not survived the setting down. That is why I am sure it cannot 
illumine the “ common reader ” which, in his epilogue, Mr. Tillyard 
suggests as his chief purpose. Of course, such a summing-up ts un- 
fair. It not only ignores many interesting passages (notably the his- 
torical analysis of the relation of the two aspects of poetry and the 
present-day position), but also the fact that to the parade ground of 
the English Literature faculty of a university, this book must have 
come as an excellent recruit, well up to standard. But for those of us 
who have to get what poetry we can in the open market-place, these 
marching platoons look like skeletons in uniform. 

JACQUETTA HAWKES. 


Luther and Hitler 


Martin Luther: Hitler’s Cause—or Cure. In reply to Peter F. 
Wiener. By Gordon Rupp. (Lutterworth Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Earty this year the firm of Hutchinson published a small propa- 
gandist book Martin Luther; Hitler’s Spiritual Ancestor, by Peter 
F. Wiener. The book was readable and plausible, and some of its 
reviewers were taken in by it. So Mr. Gordon Rupp was moved 
to reply. Mr. Rupp had visited the Continent to study the Reform- 
ation and had discovered and made a special study of Luther. 
Moreover “I remember one day meeting Mr. Wiener’s very thesis 
in a Rhineland town. Martin Lutherstrasse ran into Adolf Hitler- 
strasse. Was this a parable? I kept it in mind in months of reading.” 
(p. 15). 

"bie. Rupp might have made this suggestive incident his text and 
have produced a book on Luther, Lutheranism and Hitler. Instead 
his text has been Mr. Wiener’s book. Mr. Rupp has no difficulty 
in exposing Mr. Wiener’s dependence on secondary and inaccurate 
sources, his use of the art of select quotation, his failure to explain 
or even to understand Luther in his historical situation—more, his 
exploitation of slanders against Luther. The attack on Mr. Wiener’s 
historical method is devastating, but the reader is tired of Mr. Wiener 
long before Mr. Rupp has finished with him. But does Martin 
Lutherstrasse run into Adolf Hitlerstrasse? This question may 
remain after Mr. Rupp has disposed of Mr. Wiener. The answer to 
this question is given, but too slightly given, in Mr. Rupp’s final 
chapter. 

In England Luther is insufficiently studied. Dr. H. T. Kerr has 
conveniently provided A Compend of Luther’s Theology which may 
serve as an introduction. There we read a quotation from Luther’s 
Whether Soldiers, too, can be saved (1526): 

“Tt is not right to begin war Whenever any crazy lord takes it 
into his head. For at the very outset, I want to say, above all else, 
that he who starts a war is wrong, and it is just that he who first 
draws sword shall be defeated, or even punished, in the end. This 
is what has usually happened in history.” (Kerr, p. 198, c.f. Rupp, 
pp. 70-71.) 

The words might well be written up in the court-house in Nuremberg. 
J. O. CopHam. 











Introducing Christmas 


ANY OF THE CHILDREN of the East End will this year have their first 
** Peace *’ Christmas. It will not, it cannot be one of plenty—but we 
can make it a time for happiness and rejoicing. 

Our old people, who have suffered so much and have come through danger 
to safety will be specially cared for. 

It is going to tax us to the limit to give all the time they deserve, but with 
your help we can do it. Happiness depends largely upon your reply. Will 
you give it? 
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Fiction 


By Frederic Prokosch. (Chatto and Windus, 


— of Thunder. 
Ss. 6d.) 

Eight Hours from England. By Anthony Quayle. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Saplings. By Noel Streatfeild. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 

THE meat of an ordinary adventure story is the plot. The characters 
exist Only to unfold it, and even the love of hero and heroine js 
something stuck on—like parsley, a conventional garnish. Eight Days 
from England and The Age of Thunder are adventure stories com. 
pletely different from this conventional type. The one is written by 
a soldier, who has experienced the adventure of which he tells. The 
other is written by a poet—one who looks at adventure through a 
glass, and sees, in the sunshine of the valley, in the starlight of 
the mountains, things full of terror and beauty, a dream, a nightmare, 
a mystery, a revelation. 

The Age of Thunder begins as any ordinary story might. 4 
young French-American lands by parachute in Haute Savoie, under 
orders to make his way to Switzerland during five nights of secret 
travel, and to find out as he goes the explanation of certain leakages 
and mysterious accidents. The reader follows breathlessly on this 
dangerous enterprise for some time before he begins to realise that 
the adventure, the official plot, is only haif the story. Jean-Nicolas 
Martin does find evidence of the treachery he sought. But it leads 
to no dramatic solution of the promised mystery, for the fact is that 
The Age of Thunder is more nearly concerned with the story of 
Jean-Nicolas’ personal adventure—the things horrible and splendid 
seen on the way, the friends and traitors met in the forest, the love 
discovered by a lonely water, and in a mountain garden. It is as 
though the reader’s attention had been particularly directed to all 
the things which need not be included in the official report. 

The Age of Thunder is a mystery without a fuil solution, and 
some devotees of the spy-story will justly feel a little cheated of 
their sport. But the book that Mr. Prokosch has written is some- 
thing in a finer class of writing altogether. This is adventure seen 
from a strange angle, watched through a. glass which shows the 
shadows brighter than the substance. It is a picture reflected in 
the faint distortion of water—a dream memory that a man might 
keep after days and nights of terrible experience. It is at once 
stranger and nearer to truth than any conventional mystery. It is 
powerful in description, incisive in character sketch, memorable in 
language. 

Eight Hours from England strays on the opposite side of the con- 
ventional. There is no poetry, no double sight about this book. 
But there is not much fiction about it either. It tells the story of a 
British officer landed on the coast of Albania to keep open a sea 
base for the running of supplies to the Partisans. His experiences are 
not moulded into an adventure neatly spitted on the prong of an 
ingenious plot. They are collected in an accurate sequence of 
events to make just such a story as an intelligence officer might tell 
of his adventures in a land of shepherds and brigands and Nazis, 
and the chaotic frustrations of mountain politics. 

This method of story-making has all the vividness and authenticity 
of autobiography, and, presumably because the writer is describing 
what he intimately remembers, the wild coast of Albania rises before 
the imagination with curious clarity. But, again, the connoisseur of 
adventure has been led a little up the mountain path. In telling the 
exciting history of a mission which in the end achieved nothing Mr. 
Quayle has disdained .a novelist’s plot, and related what seems to 
be a true experience. As a plain record of a military exploit this 
book is very well done indeed. But it does not hold the reader 
all the time in the bonds of suspense, for the very reason that it 
clings too closely to the habit and time-table of a genuine adventure. 

Saplings is a study of the war-time development of four children, 
shocked by the death of their father, wronged by the incomprehen- 
sion and selfishness of their lovely silly mother, an under-bred over- 
sexed silver-plated female whose only principle in bringing up her 
children has been to insist that they should find her charming. Miss 
Streatfeild is here demolishing the charwoman’s easy belief that 
“at any rate, the children haven’: suffered.” The lives of these 
children were very easily broken by the blast of a bomb they never 
heard themselves. The mother torments herself with selfish grief, 
and then alleviates it with brandy and a lover’ The children, their 
education interrupted, parked out for holidays on unsympathetic 
Or incompetent aunts, are left to answer their own unspoken fears. 
As in so many novels of assembly, the centre of interest shifts too 
often for Miss Streatfeild to make a complete success of these five 
equal characters. But the book is a more serious study of a serious 
problem than is at first apparent. It would do some parents 4 
power of good to read it. V. C. Ciinton-BapbDELEY. 
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AN ESSENTIAL OF BALANCED DIET 


able. A daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut 
Oil— one of the richest natural 
sources of these vitamins — will 
build up your resistance and stamina 
and prove of inestimable value to 
your general health this winter. 


Stored in this tiny capsule are two 
vitamins without which it is impos- 
sible to maintain health. They are 
‘protective’ vitamin A and ‘ sun- 
shine ’ vitamin D and, unfortunately, 
they are not always readily obtain- 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules — 100 - 8/6 Liquid — enough for 16 days 2/- 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





8,000 


Barnardo children need your help this CHRISTMAS. 
Please be FATH ER CHRISTMAS to some of them. 
10’- 


will feed one child for a week, but gifts of 
any amount would be warmly welcomed. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 














BAKERS BAKE IT 


BEST 


Macclesfield 





HELP-CENTRE 


FOR 
THE 


DEAF 


if you know of any deaf person who needs advice, you would 
be giving valuable help by introducing the services of The 
National Institute for the Deaf. Highly trained workers offer 
free advice on hearing aids, social, educational, industrial 
problems, lip-reading instruction, etc. 

Every effort is made to ensure that the Institute is regarded 
by the deaf as a centre of friendly and helpful understanding 
in all their difficulties. One said in a recent letter: “*| 
realise how greatly valued is a helping hand for those who 
have come to feel that no such thing exists.’ 


*The Secretary will be glad to answer enquiries by letter, telephone and interview. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for the DEAF 
105, Gower Street, London, W.C.|I. Telephone : Euston 4796 


(Supported by Voluntary Subscriptions.) 
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“Behold, I make all things new” 


For a new world there must be renewed men and women fired with a sense 
of their duty and privilege as witnesses to the regenerating power of Christ, 
It has been, for over a Century, the purpose and work of the 





to uplift that ideal before our own people, in small scattered communities in 
five Continents. 
The need to-day is not less, but rather greater. 
We need your help and your service. 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary at 


C.M.S. HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., should be made payable to the Society and crossed 
“* Barclays Bank Limited.’ 
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THE _ SILVER LADY" CAFE 


provides hot tea and food for 
: COLLECTORS. 
> 


PAPERS FA FaFS — SOE SRS RE RSRERS RS RE RE RE RERE RESERRES 


hungry and homeless Men and ® 
Women and also suitable cloth- 
ing whenever possible. 
Your kind assistance will be 

greatly appreciated 
Donations and discarded clothing 
to MISS BETTY BAXTER 

>] 


THE ‘SILVER LADY’ FUND 


6, TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
Legacies gratefully received 
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It is almost impossible to imagine the mental 

anxiety of those who, in addition to the difficulties 

common to us all, are facing the possibility of 
blindness. For many of them 


‘“MOORFIELDS’ 


represents the last hope. They surely must not 
seek our aid in vain. Will you please send a gift 
to help us to raise the 


£65,000 reeded this year 


~ CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.I. 


MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 
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Shorter Notices 


A Miniature History of European Art. 
University Press. 6s.) 
Tuis book purports to set down a precis of the whole of European 
art since its origins in the caves of primitive man unto its present 
stage of development in the air-raid shelters of contemporary 
civilisation. It requires considerable ability to achieve this aim in 
eighty-three pages, and with few notable omissions Mr. Wilenski 
succeeds in covering the field. The author’s work is always lucid, 
well documented and unpretentiously written, but though he indulges, 
as he states in his preface, in very little subjective expression of 
personal preference, certain of his references to individual artists seem 
to me too caustic for so objective a standard. Turner’s paintings are 
labelled “ concoctions,” Constable is dismissed as a painter of imitation 
Dutch pictures “with rather brighter greens” and Gainsborough’s 
only acknowledged attribute is his ability to catch a likeness in the 
manner of Vandyke. Be that as it may, this little book will be of 
value particularly te those of us, taken up with particular periods or 
individuals in art, who wish to keep the perspective of time, stature 
and development in proportion. Where we are at odds with Mr 
Wilenski is in his references to the exact similarity of the artist and the 
research scientist. We do not see the artist in this or any other age 4s 
a research scientist since, unlike science, we do not consider that art, 
except in minor forms, is practised and created exclusively in the 
service of man, even today. Furthermore, though acknowledging 
temerity, we do not share all Mr. Wilenski’s opinions as to the 
changes in the nature of art since its origins. But these criticisms 
relate only to the “ epilogue ” newly added to this edition, and in this 
epilogue the author has very sound things to say about how civilisa- 
tion treats the artist. The actual history itself is well paved to its 
essentials, and if it goes too far in the pruning, in that it is too brisk 
with the art of Flanders and makes no reference whatever to sixteenth 
century German art, this is presumably inevitable in so difficult an 
undertaking, but to devote three lines to Eric Kennington and not so 
much as to mention William Blake seems to be going too far. 
The next edition would benefit by six more pages as the present 
edition has benefited by three new illustrations. 
Young People in Trouble. By Sir Robert Mayer. (Gollancz. 2s. 6d.) 
Tuis is a very short survey or guide-book to the machinery dealing 
with juvenile delinquency in England. Its object is to give the 
psychiatrist, scout master, club leader or worker in a remand home 
a glimpse over the hedge at the other work being done in this field. 
It might also be useful as a very elementary introduction for a 
sociological student. There is a chapter on causes, which gives the 
first place to broken homes (these produce three or four times as 
many delinquents as a normal atmosphere), and a diagram which 
shows that in 1942 and 1943 there were over ten times more bov 
offenders than girls, probably because the latter are less likely to get 
into gangs and more likely to be occupied with work in the home. 
There follows a description of the juvenile courts and the ten alter- 
native methods of treatment used after a child is proved guilty, 
including Approved Schools, Borstal and Probation. It is perhaps 
not generally known that in America the chifdren’s courts are 
administered by professional jurists, whereas English opinion 
supports the lay system. Suggestions for future improvement include 
nursery schools, the enforced resignation of senile magistrates, and 
more and better nursery schools, observation centres and child 
guidance clinics. The book, which ends with an outline of the 
Norwegian system, is suitable only for those who have not pre- 
viously studied the subject, but within these limits it is useful and 
unprejudiced. 
A Psychology ot Gesture. 
Tennant. Illustrated. (Methuen. 16s. 
Tue thesis that A Psychology of Gesture sets out somewhat 
laboriously to prove can be summed up in the everyday observa- 
tion that “ Nervy people are fidgetty.” In so far as it shows what 
sorts of fidgets go with what sorts of neurotic disturbance, it makes 
some contribution to psychological research, although the most 
interesting observations are those that refer to the author's previous 
work on the human hand. Not much is made of the factors 
(besides the psychological) that contribute to the shape of the 
hand, its markings and its movements, such as heredity and occupa- 
tion; and we might with advantage have heard more of national 
and racial variations in the use of gesture. The photographs at the 
end of the book give practical illustrations of Dr. Wolff’s theories, 
but she says nothing to allow for the unnatural postures into which 
photographers often force their victims: snapshots or film “stills 
would have provided mere valid data. 





By R. H. Wilenski. (Oxford 


3y Charlotte Wolff. Translated by Anne 
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solution of this wee *k’s crossword to be opened af oon on Tuese week, 
December ith. Em reli pes must be recet { than first post that “day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,’ the NU ‘MBER r~ 7 the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the USA 
The solution and the name of the winner will be Published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 16. Its sails are ont though its canvas is 
not spread. (8.) 
1. Hush or a broken gate. (8.) 17. ieneahe hours. (8.) 
5- Where \cacear's will was —. oe 19. The cellarman should know all about 
9. “Which maketh: ——, Orion, an din corres. 3 


Pleiades and the chambers of the 20. Ofter 1 a clammy sort of dish. (7.) 
south.” (Book of Job.) (8.) 21. “Who would true —— see, Let him 

10. Dish enjoyed by those on 13. (6) come hither.” (Bunyan (6.) 

12. In South America and oil may be 22. Creator of Kai Lung. (6.) 

: ay Age B. as 25. Fanfare far away. (4.) 

13. See 10. (4, 4. 

1g. Rations built them. (12.) 

8. Call it a day. (12.) 

23. Drier round the ear.. (8.) 

24. This aspect of the sirocco signifies 
nothing. (3, 3.) 

26. Possible antidote for 24. (3, 3.) 

27. What does one see when dummy is 
tabled at bridge? (8.) 

28. “ Darkling I ——-.” (Keats.) (6.) 

a9. A ruling racehorse. (8.) 


DOWN 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 350 





1. Ocean offspring. (6.) 

3. Alternatively scolded. (6.) 

3.“ And threatening France, placed 
like a painted Jove, Kept idle in 





his lifted hand.”” (Dryden.) (7.) 











4. Opposite of 1 ac. (4.) 

6. Sparing of the rod. (7.) 

7. Henchman. (8.) 

8. One might make it Easter. (8.) 
11. Fed round the brook. (7.) 

14. Surrey hammer. (7.) 


SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 2ist 


The winner of Crossword No. 350 is Mrs. H. B. Ruperts, Pinehurst, 
Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 
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To make light and dainty cakes, 
scones, pastries and puddings, 
use Lingfords Baking Powder ; 

because of its very high raising 
power you need less fats and less 


eggs. 


| _LINGFORDS 


meee aa LINGFORO & SON, LTD. BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM. 
Altaf weit. etc OF K-85 
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A tickle in the throat 
is a danger 
signal... 








Make them gargle at 
once with MILTON 





This Christmastide please think of the patients 
in The Royal Cancer Hospital, visited with 
a malignant disease that is among the most 
dreaded enemies of mankind, and send a gift, 
as much as you can afford, to the Secretary. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


(FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD -  - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 





INADEQUATE PRICES 


of the Associated Portland 


general meeting 
held on December 12th in 


Limited, will be 


THE forty-sixth ordinary 
Cement Manufacturers, 
London. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Sir P. 
Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., Hon. LL.D., D.L., circulated with the 
iccounts :— 

Ihe profit on trading was less by £239,263, due to the fall in the tonnage 
of cement delivered and to the reduction in the permitted margin of 
profit. The sharp decline in the trading profits and the drop of 2} per 
cent. on the dividend from our holding of B.P.C.M., Limited, ordinary 
stock has been largely offset by the increased returns from investments 
and from our overseas subsidiary companies. The profit and loss account 
shows a total profit of £539,617, a reduction of £7,124 on 1943. The 
proposed dividend is Io per cent. on the ordinary stock. This leaves a 
balance of £2,117 to add to the amount carried forward, which now stands 
at £230,888. 


INCREASE IN COSTS, 


That the modest increase of price of cement in the home market does 
not reasonably reflect the heavy additional cost of production will be 
realised when it is stated that whilst the net home trade selling price for 
1944 was 34 per cent. above the same period of 1939, the relative increased 
cost of labour per ton of cement produced was 83 per cent. and that of 
electric power 87 per cent., whilst the price of coal at the works was up 
by no less than 94 per cent. 

The high cost of building construction is rightly a cause for anxiety. 
Those materials least responsible for high costs are cement and bricks. 
Our actual average net price per ton of cement received by us from the 
home trade consumer in 1944 was 34 per cent. over thai received in 1939. 
The margin of profit per ton was less by 62 per cent. Our statement to 
the Minister of Works, when early in the war voluntary control of the 
industry was arranged, that we did not wish to profit by the war hardly 
justifies this drastic reduction. It is disconcerting to find that our correct 
attitude is now being used to impose terms which do not in many cases 
leave a reasonable margin of profit on home trade cement deliveries. 

It is not possible with confidence to forecast improved results for the 
current year However, we look for an increase of deliveries in 1946 and 
in improvement in trading results. 








UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,000 


After making provision for future iiabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 


The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the genera ‘evel of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 


Telephone or write for details. 


Head Office: 


33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, 


"Phone 6543 


E.C.3. 


Mansion House 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

MarKETS, as I write, are still awaiting official news of a loan agree. 
ment from Washington. Forecasts of the general terms of the financial 
arrangements under discussion differ only slightly and it certainly 
appears that our dollar requirements during the transition period 
will be assured at not too heavy a price. The significance of such a 
pact for the stock markets should not be over-rated. While Britain’s 
reconversion problems should be eased and the necessity for belt 
tightening in some directions would be reduced, other uncertainties 
which surround the investment outlook would remain.  Lébour 
trouble, high labour costs and the Government’s taxation plans still 
blur the investor’s horizon and are likely to curb any exuberance in 
the industrial ordinary share market for some little time. It is well 
to remember that even the Treasury’s latest move in the cheap 
money campaign failed to provoke a rise in leading industrial 
ordinaries for the very good reason that the yield differential between 
gilt-edged and this group is now very small. 


CAPITAL DEMANDS GROWING 

The truth is also being underlined every day that the demands of 
industry for capital are rapidly increasing. As and when labour 
and materials are available, the electric supply industry is to carry 
out, Over a period of years, expansion plans covering production and 
distribution involving something like £450,000,000. Estimates of the 
steel industry’s capital requirements for re-equipment and develop- 
ment range between £120,000,000 and £150,000,000. The railways 
will also be large spenders on capital goods and, as the flow of new 
issues to shareholders is emphasising, most of the smaller industries 
are also appealing to the investor for new resources. This week 
Tunnel Cement Company has announced a share issue involving 
nearly £1,700,000; the Standard Motor Company is asking its 
shareholders for roughly £1,500,000, and New Broken Hill, the 
Australian base metal proposition, is seeking £1,000,000. I am not 
suggesting that these demands for capital must have the effect of 
depressing the stock markets. At present investment resources are 
ample. It does seem clear, however, that the pressure of money on a 
strictly limited volume of securities which has contributed to the 
war-time rise in security prices must gradually relax. In my view, 
markets are likely to become increasingly selective during the next 
few months. 


BOWATER’S GROUP PAYMENTS 

I have often drawn attention to the merits of the securities of 
the Bowater’s Paper group as long-term recovery investments, 
Unfortunately the newsprint situation has not opened up as rapidly 
as had been hoped, but even on operations at a very small fraction 
of capacity newsprint manufacturers have been able to earn reason- 
ably satisfactory profits. That can certainly be inferred from the 
dividend announcements for the year to September 30, 1945, just 
made by the Bowater’s group. Bowater’s Paper Mills have made a 
start in clearing off the arrears of dividend on the 7} per cent. 
Cumulative Participating Preference stock with two years’ payments, 
bringing matters up to March 31, 1941, Bowater’s Mersey Paper is 
resuming Ordinary dividends with 1o per cent., the first Ordinary 
distribution since § per cent. was paid for 1936, and Edward Lloyd 
is paying 3} years’ dividend on its §} per cent. Second Cumulative 
preference stock. 

Full figures are not yet available and it is possible, but unlikely, 
that these distributions have involved some draft on reserves. What 
seems to me to be more significant is that such payments should 
have been possible when the group is operating on only some 20 pet 
cent. of normal productive capacity. Clearly, whenever newsprint 
supplies are increased and closer to capacity working becomes prac- 
ticable, earnings should be very satisfactory indeed. From the point 
of view of speculative lock-up possibilities Bowater’s Paper {1 
Ordinaries, around 25s., and the § per cent. £1 Cumulative Preference 
shares of the Edward Lloyd Investment Company, quoted at 18s, 
seem to me to be the most promising selections. Neither share has 
returned to the dividend-paying list, but with arrears which stand 
in front of them being steadily cleared off, both these shares should 
be well within sight of dividends at this time next year. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Subscribers are reminded that notification of change of addres: 
should reach the office of The Spectator seven clear days before 
the alteration is to take effect. 
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THE 
PURELY PERSONAL. 

Bag EL FOR PLEASURE. You 

may have to go quite a long 
way to find King Six Cigars, which 
are very scarce at present, but the 
successful search means a great deal 
of pleasure, 1s. each, 

PERSONAL 
All smali advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per 


jine each lime averagmg 44 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
GREAT SAVING.—We regret that owing to pressure 
ot work on hand we cannot accept any further orders 
unt! JANUARY. Suits, Overcoats, turned from 75/-. 
List tree. —WALKER’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING & TAILORING 
Works Lp.. 46, Tiford Lane, Ilford. 

RMY OFFICER’S widow wants unfurnished Flat 
l or top floor in London, 4 rooms, bath, reasonable 
rent.—Write Box No. 356. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write tor 

Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
VAN DEN Byt, Warnenham. Towcester. 

ERKSHIRE, by lime-bordered green on edge of 
| picturesque market town (one hour Waterloo). 
Interesting brick-built house, lounge hall, two reception, 
three principal, two smaller bedrooms, bath, main services, 
Aga cooker. Secluded garden with x peed fine oak 

£4,100 Freehold.—Box No. 

wee RMAL, INE. 

B The Bread we all enjoy. 
sk your Baker. 

ROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, near Bernstaple. In 

own grounds of 150 acres, the amenities of a good 
hotel with the advantages of a delightful private house. 
Rough shooting. Billiards room. Excellent meals. Tel. : 
Shirwell 62. 

(ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being, 
( post free 3s. 6d A Calendar of Flowers and their 
Saints, post free 2s. 6d. Both unique.—MARK SAVAGE, 
Upper Basildon, Reading. 

1ANCER SUFF ERER, 55145.—Poor old soul (76) is 

also epileptic. Needs extra nourishment and dress- 
ings. Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ror CANCER RELIEF, (2) ‘ S,’ Cheam Court, Cheain, Surrey. 

{HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. —Country Farm House. 
( Children over ten received with parents during 
holidays. Table tennis, billiards, 
Chellows Park, Lingfield, Surrey. (Ling. 165.) 

4HRISITMAS AND NEW YEAR.—Join = intormai 
( Hous. Party, professional and service people. Surrey 
Manor House. Dec. 21st— 


darts, etc.—PARKIN, 


Christmas Fare and Fun. 


Jan. 2nd. Box No. 335. 
ty oe PRESENTS. Ladies’ Gold Wristlet 
Expanding Bracelet Watch, £10. Gent’s Gold 


Plated Keyless Waltham Pocket Watch with Solid Gold 
Chain, £18. Four new Golf Balls, £2. Cash refunded 
if not satisfied —Box No. 365. 
be OMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
. a, } » Heat & Son Ltp., 196. Tottenham Cour! 
p< OR ATIVE and usetul Christmas presents are to be 
tound at Hea!’s. If you cannot call, send a 24d. stamp 
for our catalogue. —HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 
| ELICIOUS VINTAGE CIDER & PERRY aman 
in returnable 9, 15 and 30-gallon casks. Stamped 
addressed envelope for Price List. Orders for Christmas 
should be placed NOW.—Tue Cotswo_p Crper Co., 
11, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 
| OROTHY SHIRLEY, Professional 
opened her business closed by the war. Plays, 
Theses, Novels, Poems. Duplicating. Pending central 
accommodation, all enquiries from old and new Clients 
invited to 138, Green Lane, Edgware, Middlesex. 


Typist, has re- 


including 
Purchase Tax 


z each 


Obtainable only from Retailers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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BAVA-TVSURANCE’ 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance com- 
panies offer a field of investment 
which conforms to the Three Golden 
Rules for investors seeking safety of 
capital, certainty of income and peace 
of mind. 

They provide essential services. 

They are well managed. 

They allocate a large part of profits to 

reserves, thus adding to capital values 

and to earning powers. 
A most convenient method of ob- 
taining a freely marketable invest- 
ment in these financial industries is 
by a purchase of Units in the ‘ Bank 
Insurance’ Group. Apply through 
any Stockbroker or Bank for leafiet 
and for ane and yields, 








Bank-Units. A spread over shares of 
37 British banks and 3 discount co’s. 
Insurance-Units. A spread over shares 
of 30 British insurance companies. 


Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over 
shares of 52 British banks & insur. co's. | 

















MANAGERS: 


BankInsurance Trust Corporation Ltd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Fun INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £16,000,000 tie 


1945 





NAPT 
PATHWAYS IN AFTERCARE 


Discussing every aspect of Industrial 
Work for Tuberculous Patients. 


Five Shillings 


National Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, Tavistock House, W.C.1 














Clip me out! 
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How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 


in One Week 


Make sure of a good post-war job. Learn 
Dutton One-Week Shorthand. Over 60,000 
successful students. Send coupon and 3d. 
to-day (no obligation). 


DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 


Dept XX, 92/3 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. j 
3d. herewith for lesson 1 and details. 
i pmganthnneidemiaipina 
(Block letters) 
ADDRESS 














ee — 
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YOUR MIND AND MEMORY 


wd Ennever, the founder o/ Pelmanism, atter 
fifty years’ experience has perfected new and 
revolutionary methods of Mind and Memory 
Training. Full benefits assured in six Personal 
postal lessons. Inclusive fee 30/-. Early 
enrolment is advisable. Pamphlet free. The 
Fnnever Foundation (Suite 3), Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1. 











iy ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
7 twelve 2-hour postal !essons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. (2), DuTTON, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
] ) =~ TO MEASURE IN FINE WOOL.—Thirty 
styles distinctively cut in a good range of fine wool 
Models to measure from 66/-. Perfect fitting 
Style book (price 1d.) and patterns from 

a Lro. (SP. 25), Union House Bridge Street, 

eeds 


| ee .—REGIONAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London, w.i. Telephone : 

REGent 5983. 

ee Slippers (no coupons). Genuine Lambswool. A 
few minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 

enable you to make your own smart and cosy fur slippers. 

Full range of colours and sizes in stock, Instructions 

supplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6; from sizes 8 upwards 

9/6 per pair. hildren’s 25/- per pair. Packing and 

postages 1/6; 3 pairs post free. Satisfaction guaranteed 

or money refunded. end P.O., cheque or ye to 

B. FRANKEL, 17, Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4. 

1 ENTLEMAN living alone in modernised Farm House 

. by bus route offers free board and lodging—could 

include child aged 3 to 7—in return for help in house. 

Might suit widow.—AcTON Mix, Suckley, Worcs. 

| ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
charges. Post or call to REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 

57, Brompton Road, London S.W.3. 

| OUNSFIELD CAMP BED wanted urgently. 
Box No. 352. 

IST OF BOOKS for Sale. Literature and various 
ia post free, returnable. German List in preparation. 
M. D. WATERHOUSE, 2, Station Arcade, Swiss Cottage, 

N.W.6. ‘(Primrose 2585. ) 
em | Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. casbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFaAriane (C.), 
The Study, on Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
T oom Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
4 cop 1,000 words.—Mrs. R, JENNINGS, 
35, vi Walk, Ewell, areca: yom j 
ODERN BOOKS WwW EL = 4 Ciarere HAL, 
Lrv., Wine Office Guam , Street, E.C.4. 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
4 redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1. 


e Y HAT! 


fabrics, 
guaranteed. 


Write 


I must remember to send tt to Guy’ si” 
_ Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
— —APPEAL SECRETARY, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, 


ORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
1 Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 
( PEN for the winter and spring. LEE BAY HOTEL. 
Sunny and sheltered position. Rooms available from 
December 17th onwards at reduced terms.—JOHN HAMIL- 
TON, Lee Bay Hotel, Lee, near Ilfracombe, Devon. 
o—e SCHOOL MASTER seeks Christmas Holidays 
accommodation in London. Prepared to coach 
Maths and/or Science.—Box No. 355. 
R C H. —This Christmastide please think of the 
e e patients in The Royal Cancer Hospital, 
visited with a “malignant disease that is among the most 
dreaded enemies of mankind, and send a gift, as much 
as you can afford, to the Secretary, The Royal Cancer 
Hospital ( (Free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 
OLLS BL ADES re-sharpened, cleaned and adjusted, 
2/- each (reg. post ws + one —J. Nespitt Lrtp., 
42, Market Street, Manches 
+ILK, NYLON AND RAY ON ‘STOCKINGS invisibly 
Ss mended in three days. Vallers only—no post. BELL 
INVISIBLE MENDERS, Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Five 
doors from Ludgate Circus). 
~ «TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
+ family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
ToHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
rgxOM LONG Tobacco’s simply IT, 
So smokers say when pipes are “lit. 
ra\YPEWRITING undertaken. Novels, short 
| 20 years’ experience. Moderate 
Box No. 339. 
\ ,ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices Ba Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4 
\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free bookle:.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W 8, 


stories, 
charges. 





INHALANT \ 


will stop that cold 
@ Litt 


goes a 
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C Large De; hartment Books on Politics S 
EASTBOURNE. es BALKAN SOBRANIE } . t 
CIGARETTES &TOBACCOS\ 
SEAVIEW HOTsL \ \ 
On the front ai i long t FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
established Hotel, r “i for it king. 36 t LET’S } New and secondhand Books on every subject 
bedrooms, lift, _licer r e iipped | Books bought. 
throug Fr ) I 470. 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2, 
7 for Winter CELEBR ATF : Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., including Saturday 
1 f ieee Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
D7 
*HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOM( 8ROW ?, it 'G <0 ‘ "a 
—_ ssh blood is needed in jo alisr nd lite ure -. P . ° — on " - _ —_— 
w= ee ee ( It is the happy function JPERMANENT CIVIL SERVANT, now demobilig 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only sche + SITET 1 f B If S | . | adm inistrativ 2 eupesl enc 4 % Hig te oagh pounets and j willis N . 
Searte’ ladies sempnce: pootne. = — iy 0 aikan pobranie to + to go abroad.—Write Box No. 346. — 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Eng. Literature. amie . PEQUIRED immediately for temporary dutie 
Personal tuition by correspondence. No a —, sy. K minister to ey ery mood. \ possibilities of permanent posts, LINEN SISTER 
advice and Booklet from Prospectus Yent., S.J. ¢ and ASSISTANT LINEN SISTER, for Blind « 
07, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. “f It says all that need be portomen T taining Cosme wn Sone. Live a LE. 
: - s00d holidays with pay.—Apply Box No. 362. 
EDUCATIONAL said whether it is ( ‘ jee UNION ORGANISER (Woman) will shorty } 4 ¢ 
NEW CAREER FOR GIRLS in a new and un- v be available. Willing to consider any attractive . 
crowded profession. Parents and Guardians are . smoked between Acts A Proposition, Wide experience women’s problems, including 
— to consult the PRINCIPAL, Lg tray - SCHOOL ye ge + and research. Fluent speaker and writer.—Bog ML 
or Evecrricat Domestic Science, Lrp nteresting { bet - ‘ . c 5. i 
inexpensive courses, leading to WELL-PAID APPOINTMENTS, be or etween courses, \ ———— T 
Imperial Court, Basil Street, Knightsbridge, London, Ny ‘ a get _ 
S03, Dep. SP.)—Keme. 2937. gpa ‘€ while sitting out or ‘ MUSIC, EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES FE 
SREES, &c. Fost ution me : a 3 N Exhibition on “ Shakespeare’s England” is : 
I or BBD. and ‘Diploma. w Maderate_ Fees, Ae while staying In, and t i to Russia in the New Year. Would any ona Al 
, ° dita t 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D | . . “a oe , aa is Gillan te leek tee ae ee hand gm _ Ci 
Dept., B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.5 at all times its inimi- Edith Evans, c/o. the Theatre Section, The Society for 
N six lessons I can teach you how to spear with con- Cultural Relations Between the Peopl f the B 0: 
fidence-—Hitary F. Pace (Mr.), 66, Barkston table aroma adds that Commenweskh end the USSR. 96, Gower Suan 
sare cnet aS bont a SPANISH COURSE London, W.C.1? *Phone: Euston 6272. 
Unique, personal, 30 lessons. No textbooks : subtle touch of extrava- A RT BOOKS. A Catalogue from the Antique 
— +4 ™ oo -s 6s. Od. For syllabus and particulars : . l Picasso. Price 2d. Books on Art bought in any 
apply x No. 228. ’ ’ quantity. St. GeorGce’s GALvery, 81, Grosvenor St., W.1, 
MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- gance which events at RCADE GALLERY. 15 
Ss: Wil e v - 3ALL » 15, Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond 
| a a Duke Street, Grosvenor Square ° ey last can justify / Street. Old Masters. Painting and Sculpture 
-7. " eee Schools of Siena, Cologne, Valencia, Antwerp, Venice, 
DENDLSEY. 7, December. 10-5, Sats. 10-1. dec 
RESIDENTIAL CENTRE OF ? ADULT EDUCATION. | .B.Cc. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. sia 
Week-end Course as follows: December I4th to 17th: ae AL ALBERT ~ atte 
ART—How to Look at Pictures; Commercial Art; WED. NEXT, DEC. 12th, 7. nee 
The Artist Yesterday and To-day. Exhibitions. Puppets. | SIBEL tu § 80th BIRTHDAY ¢ ONCERT, » ast 
| Symphonic Poem, Tapiola. cull 
Classes in Drama, Art, Music, HANDICRAFTS, History, Symphony No. 3 in C. M 
CuRRENT AFFAIRS, LANGUAGES. Two Episodes from the Kalevala. 0 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat. ~j 
Terms: 30/- a week-end, 3 guineas a week. Conductor: BASIL CAMERON. cips 
10/-, 7/6, 5.-, 4/-, 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2/-. Tickets for 
All particulars from the Secretary, Pendley Manor, and Prospectus (1d., by post 3d.) from Hall. (KEN, 3661) ‘ 
Tring. (Tring 2302. +t HOO! ORK . and Agents. ot 
'R.HE MOUN sc oo . “5 ‘i YOWDRAY HALL, W AM 
d d al Ar 
_esenee 1D . ‘ 
Boarding School for Girls under the management ot SOBRANIE L™ LONDON. EC! DEC. 29th to JAN. 12th, at 2.30. pos 









the Society of Friends. Entrance and Scholarships ex- 
amination, February, 1946. Last date of entry 10th Dec. Cc “san names erp MAS. KINLAY. ho 
Applications should be made immediately to the HrapD- HARCOURT WILLIAMS. hol 


























misTRess. ; : ; 
\HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLFGE (through Full particulars: Cunningham 5484, cor 
bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury t’lace, S.W.7. |: YARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS, Autuma 

Telephone : Kensington 8583. ! 4 Exhibition, ens on view at HEaL’s, 196, Tottenham ans 

Ww can teach you RUSSIAN by ne. {| Court Road, W.1. nee 
Low Fees. No books needed. Write to PRINCIPAL, : > “ ” 6 gz - 

Sussex Correspondence College, Liverpoo! Chambers, ie j KE’ yt * LUCITER, of foe Tt fe ar 

Worthing, Sussex. A) OE alle 5" LercesteR GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—5.30. Sat pol 

== 10—1. 

APPOINTMENTS Um Ny | ‘ERARD GRIMLEY, Psychoanalyst.— QUINTES ms 

None of the vacancies advertised below relates to we As | ¥  SENCE OF CIVILIZATION,” Dec. 6; “* POWER exe 

anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of KERFOO S | AND TRADITION,” Dec. 13, 7.30 at 84, Charlote a 
1945 applies. ‘ | | Sweet, W.1. Admission Free. _ 
( {ULTURED WOMAN with varied editorial experienc, ' \ ERCURY (PAR. 5700), 7, Th., S., 2.30. THIS ol 

A dailies — ——— post. Languages’ MEDICINA st WAY TO THE TOMB! Britten’s Music. qu 

shorthand-typing, etc.—BOXx o 53 oc are mmme . ~— 
Jv XPERIENCED WOMAN sceks responsible executive Cc L fgg Ly i to oe noe sur 
4 OS avec opec . > P’ 


4 Secretarial post or control staff. Organising ability, : : - ; 
knowledge office administration, French and German.— Court, Ashchurch, Glos. Inc 
Box No. 354. ( PEN FORUM.—“ Come and express yourself” oa ' the 


ADY_ part-time, required, good typist for first-class current affairs. Learn public speaking by practising. 


4 West End Typewriting Office.—Box No. 360. Saturday, December 8, 15, 22, at 7 p.m., 12, Great Newport wh 
PERSONAL SECRETARY for Governing Director Street, W.C. Admission 1/-.—Secrerary : H. JARVIS. f 
l of large Advertising Agency in — Must be b d h kill —- tameune nas for 

well educated, with a good appearance and: manner, and rFYHE LEFE 3 GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond 
ase on t ¢ SKi l Street, W.1. WATERCOLOURS AND DRAW- Co 


an experienced shorthand typist. The position is repon- 


sible, interesting and varied, and a first-class salary will INGS by Cecit Cottrns; GOUACHES by KarTHaRine mt 






































be paid to the successful applicant. Letters, preferably ; CuurcH. Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1. : 
typed, stating age, qualifications, etc. to Bou No. 366. and experience of TINHE Psyc lia - ? it | 
2 Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
. l Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jamas 
three generations Cunc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon. L: 
SAFEG UARD TH EIR Saturdays at 3.15, 14, Hanover Street, W.1. ar 
December 8th. “The Biological Pattern for Technical 
Skill.” Full particulars from the Secretary, James Ching { 
FUTU RE ° Pianoforte School, 21, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. ein 
The men who brought us Final fFWHE ROCK THEATRE COMPANY LIMITED h 
Victory may count on the help of (Incorporatin; THe OxXFoRD PILGRIM PLayurs) chi 
the British Legion in times of ogg | fine Fe ee rt ——- ab: 
adversit after service. A ltegacy ridic, Sierra, Edwar ompson, rles iams* , 
to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan pam Le gee oo oe Ltd. Ruth Spalding (Founder), Terence O’Brien (Producer) ol 
Richmond, Surrey, will benefit ALL Vale of Bardsley - Lancashire r|\HIS VALIANT CITY.—Paintings of London Buildings Nc 
ranks of ALL Services; their 7 and London people before, during and after the . 
families too. A ; “blitz,” by Wanda Ostrowska, Josef Bato, Knightoa co 
(Registered under the War Charities Ac 1940) ee ooo Hammond, S. Dennant oon and others.—HEAt’s, 196, Ge 
i Tottenham Court Road, 1 
SV 
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